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F-M CROSS CORN This Ferry-Morse variety has proved outstanding for both fresh market 
and processing. Wilt resistant plants produce heavy, concentrated, 
PRODUCES HEAVY early yield. Ears are 8” to 8'4” long, with 14 to 16 rows of deep, narrow, 
tender kernels—rich light- gold i in color. Exceptional quality and flavor. 


EARLY YIELD Seeds packed in 50-pound rodent-repellent bags. 
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Tailor-made for you by FERRY == “=> * MORSE 


MOUNTAIN VIEW, CALIF. « FULTON, KY. 
BULK SALES OFFICES—BUFFALO + CHARLESTON «+ EL CENTRO + HARLINGEN + HEREFORD + LOS ANGELES * MEMPHIS » MODESTO «+ RACINE + SALINAS + TAMPA 


HOMESTEAD F-M 61 TOMATO This special strain selected by Ferry-Morse breeders is more productive 
than regular Homestead. Compact, Fusarium Wilt resistant plants 
BEARS UP TO FOUR allow closer planting, produce heavy early fruit set, and, where adapted, 
continue to yield quality fruits through third and fourth pickings. 
QUALITY PICKINGS Bright-red fruits are smooth, large and deep. 


BUG-FREE, 


Thiodan® is a broad-range insecticide 

that gives effective, long-lasting con- 

trol of a variety of destructive pests— 

aphids, whitefly, Colorado potato 

beetle, flea beetle, green stink bug 

on tomatoes. It's economical be- 

cause you need only one material 

for many pests — on other crops as 

well as tomatoes—beans, broccoli, cab- 

bage, cauliflower, cucumbers, melons, squash, pota- 
toes. It saves you time and money by simplifying your 
insect control program. And its long residual 

activity saves on repeat applications. 


BLIGHT-FREE 


C.0.€.8. is Niagara's exclusive copper 

fungicide formulation for excellent con- 

trol of both early and late blight and 

septoria leaf spot on tomatoes. It 

is equally effective against blights, 

wilt, scab and other diseases on po- 

tatoes, cucumbers, melons, celery, 

cabbage, broccoli, cauliflower, car- 

rots, sugar beets. Its fine particle size as- 

sures good coverage and it adheres well to leaf sur- 
faces and resists weathering. C.O.C.S., like Thiodan, 
is extremely mild, and protects plants with 

no harmful effect on foliage, or yields. 


Thiodan is a registered trade-mark of Farbwerke-Hoechst A.G 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS, ASK YOUR NIAGARA FIELD MAN OR DEALER ABOUT THIODAN AND C.0.C.S., 


thiodan-c.acs. 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION * FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION + MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK 
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transistorized 
Bouyoucos soil 
moisture 
meter 


TELLS YOU WHEN TO 
IRRIGATE...AND HOW MUCH! 


* SMALLEST in size! * LIGHTEST in weight! 
* HIGHEST in accuracy! * LOWEST in cost! 
* LONGEST on life! 


An expensive irrigation system is of limited 
value unless you know when to turn it on and 
off. Eliminate guess work by using the Model 
BN-2A Bouyoucos Moisture Meter. Measure 
available moisture at root level. You'll get 
bigger and better crops and save money and 
time by eliminating unnecessary irrigation. 
Perfect for all types of crops. 


Completely self-contained. Uses 2 inexpensive 
penlight batteries that last 2 years. No trouble- 
some vacuum tubes or B batteries. BN-2A Meter 
complete with neck strap and batteries $96 


Gypsum Soil Blocks...impregnated with plastic for 
extra-life. Stainless-steel electrodes and 5 ft. leads. 
CEL-WWD each $220 


AND 
CHECK 
FERTILITY 


solu bridge soil 
tester model RD-15 


For laboratory testing of soil extract conduc- 
tivity and particularly valuable for use by 
flower growers and in greenhouses. Simplest 
and easiest to use, RD-15 is an AC Wheatstone 
Bridge, line operated, “eye” tube used for null 
indicator. Calibrated 10-1000 mhos x 10-°. 
Manual temperature compensator 50-100°F. In 
gray wrinkle steel case, for 115V/50-60 cycle 
AC operation 


. Conductivity CEL-S2 — sturdy 
CELL molded polystyrene dip cell. $4925 


Industrial 
Instrumenss inc. 


Instruments 
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Son shows harvesting of celery on muck soil 
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Now SWIFT’S 


one-source CROP SERVICE 


The answer to your crop-feeding 
and pest control needs 


Now Swift brings you a full line of highest- 
quality plant foods, pesticides and weed killers 
. all tailored to fit your individual needs. And 
to help you use these production tools in the 
most profitable way, Swift’s representatives and 
dealers help provide the technical assistance you 
may want... a free service from Swift. 
Hundreds of side-by-side field demonstrations 


crop FOOD 
Pre aatu 
ATi tal tg - I mn Ret) UC weS 


© Transplante: 


SWIFT & COMPANY « Agricultural Chemical Division 


Chicago, Illinois 
1961 


across the country prove that Swift’s new line 
of improved plant foods pays off better at 
harvest. That’s because they are scientifically 
formulated according to the needs of the crops 
and soils in each area; because the nutrients 
are chemically fused together for more uniform 
feeding; and because extra essential elements 
are added to assure top crop production. 

Make this year your best crop year ever... 
see your authorized Swift Agricultural Chemical 
Dealer now! 
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POWELL 


“ao” 


TRANSPLANTERS 


"42" Basic Unit 


In | or Multiple Row Lift Types, | 
or 2 Row Pull Types. Also with Fer- 
tilizer Equipment. 


Plant Pick-up Tray 


Simply drop plants into the tray. 
The "42" spaces and waters them 
precisely. 


Adjustable Packer Wheels 


A Width to suit your 
Soil Conditions 


Write for free 
Literature 


POWELL MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Wilson, North Carolina 


LETTERS 7° THE Eprror 


More Comment On 
“Harvest Of Shame” 


Dear Editor : 

After reading your editorial comments 
on the TV program “Harvest of Shame,” 
I'm inclined to feel that your reactions are 
much the same as a spoiled, pampered child, 
who has been corrected. To say that I am 
surprised would not be entirely true, be- 
cause I have been reading your editorials 
for several years and have found your 
opinion very much biased and sometimes 
seemingly blind to the real facts. Your posi- 
tion against organized labor is almost 
classical in its stupidity. Union members 
are some of the best customers vegetable 
growers have. 

rhe responsibility for the origin of such 
a film as “Harvest of Shame” must be 
assumed by yourselves and others who have 
failed to portray the true picture of the 
vegetable growing industry, who have re- 
fused to take a positive approach to a very 
real problem. 

You can do a lot of good for the vege- 
table growers of America by promoting 
unity and organization among growers, by 
taking a progressive attitude to the grow- 
ers’ problems. The fact that you do not 
agree with the unions of our country is not 
a sign that you or they are always right 
or always wrong. The fallacy that the 
American farmer is a rugged individualist 
is fraught with nonsense and economic 
hazards. He is not, and most growers are 
well aware of it. 

Hiram, Ohio J. M. Imars 
Dear Editor : 

Both AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER and 
AMERICAN Fruit Grower have offered 
some sane editorials on “Harvest of 
Shame.” If we do not fight back, we grow- 
ers will soon lose every freedom we have. 
Of course, such films are part of the propa- 
ganda that has been brainwashing a com- 
placent public for many years. The film 
was televised into millions of homes be- 
cause the take-over of all crops is the 
picture the union.bosses are painting. 

If you build pleasant and sanitary tem- 
porary homes for migrants, they leave 
them in such a mess that a newcomer 
would swear no clean place had ever ex- 
isted there before. Why can’t they be more 
like the Basques, whom western sheepmen 
brought in from Spain to tend their flocks 
(American labor didn’t want the lonely 
job)? The Basques don’t live it up on Sat- 
urday night and blow their pay in a saloon. 
They save their money and end up rich. 
But then, they don’t have to listen to an 
AFL-CIO mouthpiece telling them what 
to do. 
Thomasville, Ga. Name Withheld 
Dear Editor: 

I noticed in your January issue the edi- 
torial about “Harvest of Shame.” I agree 
with you that it was a shameful portrayal. 
After watching it, I was so incensed I al- 
most boiled. 

I think you should quickly get a program 
on the air to refute this “Harvest of Shame” 
and expose the untruth of it. You might 
show vignettes of the lives of some of the 
better farm workers. CBS showed the 
worst, you could show the best 

Migrant workers don’t lead such a bad 
life, when you come right down to it. They 
are the freest people in our country, having 
absolutely no worries they cannot help. 
Most of the year they have no rent to pay. 
They own no furniture, house, or car to 


take care of, have no transportation wor- 
ries. Give them a choice between what 
they are doing and living cooped up in a 
city apartment with its attendant evils, 
limitations, and smells, or on poor farm 
land where they have to worry whether or 
not there will be a crop, and I'll bet they'd 
choose their present life every time. 

They're free to indulge their thouglhits 
and passions, with no payments to meet 
or competition in making a living. They 
just get up each morning, see the glories 
of the sunrise, and breathe fresh air, with 
tension-free, manual labor all day. If their 
life is so miserable, why do they continue 
to bring great numbers of children into it? 

No doubt this hullabaloo about the plight 
of the migrant farm worker is backed by 
unions trying to organize these workers. 
Well, unions are okay if they live up to 
the lofty ideals of their founders, but-let’s 
not get to the point where our food supply 
will be threatened. 
Lisle, Ill. Mrs. C. F. Noetzel 
Dear Editor: 

I'd like to add my two cents to the outcry 
against the recent “Harvest of Shame” 
television program. Documentaries like this 
are put on for propaganda purposes and 
carry no relationship to the actual situa- 
tion. Where was the USDA when this pro- 
gram was being prepared? Only the most 
extreme abuses were shown, actually repre- 
senting a very small percentage of the in- 
dustry. 

The average producers of our vegetables, 
fruits, and other food products deserve bet- 
ter consideration than this, and the public 
should not be exposed to such unrealistic 
hogwash about our most vital industry 

The harm an obviously biased program 
like “Harvest of Shame” can do is proven 
by the fact that it was shown in the Soviet 
Union within a week after it appeared here 
and was enthusiastically received by the 
Russian people. We have placed a vicious 
propaganda weapon in their hands. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Earl Petty 


Dear Editor: 

We, of course, are very unhappy with the 
whole “Harvest of Shame” episode. We've 
prepared an analysis of this film, and I am 
enclosing it along with the statement made 
by the AFBF Board of Directors at its 
January meeting. 

Washington, D, C. John C. Datt 
American Farm Bureau Federation 


The AFBF analysis of “Harvest of 
Shame” is a comprehensive evaluation. The 
report points out the numerous errors of 
fact and omission, the erroneous wmferences 
based on inaccurate and incomplete data 
which made it unfair propaganda, 

Debunking the testimony of one migrant 
worker who claimed she earned only $1 a 
day picking beans, the analysis points out 
that the minimum rate in her area for such 
work is 60 cents a hamper, and most work- 
ers have little difficulty picking two ham- 
pers or more an hour. CBS questioned the 
same worker about her children, which she 
had not left in a nursery because it would 
have cost her 85 cents and she said she 
“Don’t make enough to pay for it.” The 
program failed to mention that this work- 
er’s husband has a full-time, permanent job 
and carns $83.50 a week. 

Growers can obtain a copy of the analy- 
sis from American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, 425 13th St., N.W., Washington 4, 
D. C.—Ed. 
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Here’s the rowcrop tractor by 
which all others are judged—the 
3-plow Massey-Ferguson 50! The 
most versatile, all-round per- 
former you’ ve ever owned! A high- 
spirited, powerful Ferguson 
System tractor. One that gives you unmatched precision 
and control of all mounted plows, discs, tillers and 
planters. The MF 50 comes in 4 front-end styles. Handles 
mid-mounted, rear-mounted and pull-type tools. It has 
the power to break up stubborn hard pan with a sub- 


soiler. The traction to work any heavy, sticky soil. The 
speeds to match every job from transplanting to hauling. 


TEAM 


waN 


There’s even variable drive PTO 
and 2-stage clutching for such 
jobs as baling, spraying, loading 
and combining. Power steering 
and power-adjusted rear wheels 
are optional. And there’s a wide 
range of precision implements available, including the 
fast-hitch MF 141 swing frame Cultivator seen below. 
If you’re looking for an extremely capable, all-job tractor 
with low operating costs and upkeep—with gas, LPG or 
special high-altitude engine—and with your choice of 
Time Payment Plans, try this versatile ‘‘one-man team”’ 
—the Massey-Ferguson 50! 


ST 3 ae 
——{ — 


Look, Compare... Massey-Ferguson vty World's Largest Manufacturer of Tractors and Self-Propelled Combines 
See ‘TODAY ON THE FARM” for the latest farm news, forecasts, music and fun—each Sat. at 7 A.M. on NBC-TV 
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For better crops ... Agricultural Chemicals by CHEMAGRO 
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SPRAY CONCENTRATE 


/ 


Nothing Wipes Out Aphids and 
Mites on Tomatoes like Systox 


And now you can use it right up 
to 3 days before tomato harvest 


Systox goes to work fast . . . gives virtually com- 
plete clean-up immediately. It even kills aphids 


application. And it controls aphids and mites 
longer because Systox is a systemic. Absorbed into 
the sap stream, Systox goes right on protecting 
the entire plant including new growth. And Sys- 


and mites on undersides of leaves where ordinary 
chemicals often miss them. Yet it’s harmless to 
pollinating insects and beneficial predators after 


tox can now be used up to 3 days before harvest! 
For finer tomatoes and more of ’em, spray with 
Systox. Jt works! 


Available from farm supply dealers 


A PRODUCT OF 


CHEMAGRO 
Chamical for Cgricubtare-Ejelusivey /” 


Chemagro Corporation - 


CO-RAL + GUTHION «+ DI-SYSTON + DYLOX + 


Hawthorn Road - 


SYSTOX « 


Kansas City 20, Missouri 


DYRENE + DEF + DIPTEREX + 
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HERBICIDES 


We've Been 


Ouerjecding ASPARAGUS 


This unique crop, it has been found, uses fertilizer very 
conservatively. How to get high yields from mature plantings 
and save on fertilizer at the same time is pointed out here 


By R. L. CAROLUS and L. D. BROWN 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


Aer eee probably indige- 
nous to the Caspian area of the 
Soviet Union, was appreciated by 
the Greeks before the time of Christ, 
both as a vegetable and for its pur- 
ported medicinal properties. Until 
the twentieth century, it was not ex- 
tensively grown, and because of its 
high price due to low yields was a 
luxury enjoyed only by the very 
rich. In Europe even today, pro- 
duced as it is almost entirely in 
ridged rows and harvested as white 
or blanched asparagus as it breaks 
through the soil, the cost is pro- 
hibitive of wide use. 

Until about 1925 when the Ameri- 
can public became familiar with the 
nutritive value of green asparagus, 
the processed product was largely 
marketed as blanched tips in pyra- 
mid tins. 

In 1925 asparagus grown for the 


IN 5,500 POUNDS 
OF HARVESTED SPEARS 


IN 9,500 POUNDS 
OF MATURE FERN 


IN 57,000 POUNDS FR. 
OF STORAGE ROOTS Was 


NUTRIENT ACCOUNTING IN SIX YEAR OLD ASPARAGUS 
{IN POUNDS PER ACRE) 


Development of spears is almost entirely dependent on foods stored in the roots. 


fresh market in the United States 
totaled 35,000 acres, and 30,000 addi- 
tional acres were produced for can- 
ning; by 1950 fresh market aspara- 
gus acreage had increased to 44,000, 
and the acreage grown for process- 
ing had tripled. 

California produced 25% of the 
fresh market and almost all of the 
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canning crop in 1925. By 1950 over 
half of the fresh market, but only 
half of the processed asparagus was 
produced in California. In the last 
decade acreage and production have 
increased 16%, with California in 
1960 still producing 50% of the 160,- 
000 acre crop. 

The plant, botanically classified in 


the lily family, is uniquely different 
from any other widely grown com- 
mercially important crop. It is a 
herbaceous perennial with perennial 
fleshy roots, annual fibrous feeding 
roots, and an annual vegetative top. 
As the crop is harvested before any 
appreciable amount of photosyn- 
thesis can take place to supply food 
for growth, the development of the 
harvested spears is almost entirely 
dependent on the foods stored in the 
roots. 

Experiments conducted in 1959, 
using phosphate fertilizer “tagged” 
with radioactive phosphorus, indi- 
cated that less than 3% of the total 
phosphorus found in the harvested 
spear crop was supplied by the 
radioactive phosphate fertilizer ap- 
plied. 

As the field in which the aspara- 
gus was grown had not been fer- 
tilized for three years and was low 
in phosphorus by soil tests, the 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The Fabulous Story of 


TUTTLE’S RED BARN 


The story of this roadside enterprise is one of willingness on the 
part of the Tuttles to grow produce their customers really want 


By J. T. KITCHIN 


University of New Hampshire, Durham 


“HT! this is Hugh Tuttle, owner 
of Tuttle’s Red Barn... By 
two irrigating systems 
overtime, we through this 
week's heat and drought in fine shape, 
a wide variety of home 
your eating 


working out 
came 


and have 
grown vegetables for 
pleasure this weekend.” 

lo radio listeners in Dover, N. H.., 
that’s a familiar sound... Hugh Tut- 
tle’s triendly invitation to the 
Barn. You might think a red barn 
vas a place to keep livestock but such 
is not It's a roadside stand 
from which is sold the produce from 


the Tuttles’ 50-acre vegetable enter- 


Red 
the case. 


prise 

Hugh ¢ luttle, who runs the busi- 
ness just south of Dover, is the tenth 
generation of his family to farm these 
soils. Here is an example of a farm- 
being passed on from 
one generation to the 
\t present, three 
luttle generations are happy and busy 
it this historic, New Hamp 
shire farm 
anything else which has sur- 
vived for 300 years, the Tuttle 
farm has seen many changes. In 1909 
Hugh's father, William Penn Tuttle, 
Il, thought that he might be able to 
earn added income if he raised 
vegetables and sold them to grocery 
stores in the area. At that time he had 
responsibility for 
the farm but he was 
permission to try raising and 
selling vegetables if he wished. From 
that time on the Tuttle farm rapidly 
changed from a typical New England 
subsistence type farm toa specialized 


ny 


s 


r nterprise 
next over a 


period of 318 vears 
coastal 


| ike 


Ove! 


SOM! 


not vet assumed 
Management ¢ f 


viven 


vegetable farm 
Kor about 45 
and 


stores 


Penn Tuttle 
vegetables to 
He can relate many in- 
teresting stories of his days deliver- 
ing vegetables by horse and wagon. It 
was he who had the first farm truck 
in the area in order to speed his de- 
liveries of fresh produce to the stores. 

In 1920 when telephones came to 
the area he was quick to use this 


10 


years 
raised delivered 


nearby 


Photo: Courtesy Soil Conservation Service 


Terracing, contour strip cropping, farm pond create picturesque surrounding for Tuttle's Red Barn. 


method of obtaining orders in ad- 
vance. This was a big help in permit- 
ting him to bring only high quality, 
strictly fresh produce to the stores. 
Both Penn Tuttle and the stores 
which handled his produce became 
known for the quality of the vege- 
tables which they grew and sold. 
When Hugh Tuttle finished school, 
he took over the responsibilities of 
supervising the help and raising the 
produce and his father devoted most 
of his time to selling and delivering 


the produce. It was in 1955, with 
Hugh Tuttle now running the busi- 
ness, that the Tuttles decided that 
their reputation for growing and mar- 
keting high quality vegetables was 
such that they should attempt selling 
their produce at a roadside stand. 
The Red Barn was selected as the 
place for the stand and it was reno- 
vated to be suitable for this purpose. 
Tuttle’s Red Barn had been for many 
years a familiar landmark in the area 
and Hugh decided that this would 
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Hugh Tuttle inspects a late cucumber planting. 


make a good name for his produce 
stand. 

At first he continued to sell prod- 
uce to the local stores as well as at 
his roadside stand. The demand at 
the stand steadily increased to the 
point where it became necessary to 
reduce and finally to discontinue de- 
liveries to nearby stores. 

When Hugh opened the roadside 
stand he made a decision regarding its 
management which he is still 
vinced was a good one. He decided 
to hire an experienced produce sales- 
man to manage the stand. Hugh Tut- 
tle establishes the overall policies in 
regard to pricing, quality of produce 
to be offered, services to be offered, 
and policies concerning the help em- 
ployed at the stand. 

Within this framework, Carlton 
“Doc” Jenness, manages the stand 
and supervises the help employed 
there. The stand employs two to five 
people with Hugh's wife and daugh- 
ter frequently stepping in to help 
out during rush periods. With justi- 
hiable pride, Hugh says his attractive 
daughter is his best sales clerk. For 
the most part they employ high 
school or college boys for help at the 
stand. 

The stand opens the third week in 
May and closes the third week in 
October. When the stand first opens, 
vegetable and flower plants, which are 
raised in the Tuttle greenhouses 
(Lord & Burnham, heated with a 
gravity hot water system), and cold 
frames, account for much of the 
business. The stand opens at 9:00 
a.m, and remains open until 6:00 p.m. 
It is closed on Mondays. 

With the management of the stand 
amply taken care of, Hugh devotes 
most of his attention to the operation 
of the greenhouses, cold frames, field 
plantings, and preparation of the 
produce for the roadside stand. 
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radio copy 


Tuttle's Red Barn 
Aug 22/60 
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Anncr: Many a housewife has been waiting for 
this word from Tuttle's Red Barn, located on the 
Dover Point Road in Dover! And that word is 
YES.... They are ready... . Tuttle's Green Beans 
and Wax Beans are now ready for all the women 
who prefer to can their own vegetables for 
the winter! And they're right at the peak of 
perfection! All vegetables sold at Tuttle's Red 
Barn come right from their own irrigated gardens. 
... They're grown right, and they're picked 
just minutes before you buy them! You'll want 
only the best green and wax beans for your 
canning, and you'll get the best when you buy 
them at Tuttle's Red Barn, on the Dover Point 
Road in Dover! Vine-ripened tomatoes, crisp, 
green cucumbers, sweet corn, shell beans. . . all 
available at Tuttle's Red Barn. ... Tuttle's are 
closed all day today, but they'll be open tomorrow, 
and every day except Monday, from 9 AM to 
& PM. That's Tuttle's Red Barn, located on the 


Dover Point Road, Route |6 in Dover! 


It pays to advertise is one slogan Tuttle really follows. 


Hugh explains that the presence 
of the Strategic Air Command’s 
Pease Air Force Base in the near 
vicinity has brought many families 
from other parts of the country to 
the area serviced by the roadside 
stand. Requests for vegetables such 
as okra, collards, turnip greens, and 
black-eyed peas which are unusual 
at roadside stands in New Hamp- 
shire, are quite common at Tuttle’s 
Red Barn. As a result of this, several 
kinds of vegetables which are not 


This is script of typical Tuttle ad. 


usually grown on most New Hamp- 
shire vegetable farms are raised at 
the Tuttle Farm. 

Thirty-five or 40 different vege- 
tables may be grown in a single sea- 
son with several varieties and several 
plantings of certain of these. Lettuce 
is one of the specialties offered at 
Tuttle’s Red Barn and they raise 10 
different varieties. This year they 
raised four varieties of sweet corn 
including North Star, Golden Jewel, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Strong hives of bees insure good pollination of 
cucurbits which is necessary for normal yields. 


By A. B. KENNERLY 
\lex, entomologist 


wy BEN A. H. 
for Texas A. & M. College, was 


studying pollination of cantaloupes 
Starr County, Texas, he 
found that you can’t overcrowd bees 


down in 


in an area. 

“You can put too many hives of 
bees in a field,” Alex observes, “but 
will not overcrowd the 
Only enough bees go to the flowers 
to get the and 
pollen.” 

If there are many hives in a 
held, the surplus bees, Alex discov- 
ered, will either go to other flowers 
or they will stay at home in the hive. 
Starr 
County, one of the major cantaloupe 
use different num- 
their fields. They 
range from .6 hive per acre to 1 hive 
to 6 “(ood yields are 
tained with either concentration,” 
\lex explains, “and there is little 
difference in yield between the 


and concentrations of 


they area. 


available nectar 


too 


Cantaloupe growers in 
areas 1! Lexas, 
bers of hives in 


acres ob- 


highet lower 
bee 5 = 
\lex went to considerable work to 
learn the pollinating habits of bees 
that area. He 
plot in the field 
supply of bees had 


25 bee 


on cantaloupes in 
found that a 
with the 
lowe averaged 
visitors in 30 minutes and bees spent 
\ 


tiny 


reatel 


I 


360 ~ Phey 
seconds on each bloom. This plot 
set 00 melons 

In another field 
supply of bees, 


»2c 
IID 


with the light 
a plot of the same 
flowers. visitors 
minutes, 
seconds to the visit. 
check showed 68 


Bee 
visits in 30 


size had 
averaged 23 
with 9 
preharvest 


again 
Che 
melons set 

\lex believes 
will do a good job of pollinating 
cantaloupes on 5 to 6 acres. How- 
ever, he recommends that beekeep- 
ers and truck growers learn by trial 
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a food hive of bees 


You Can’t Fool 
THE BEES 


Here's the lowdown on their pollinating habits 
in cantaloupe, watermelon, and cucumber fields 


how many hives are needed in the 
different fields. 

Here are some things you can 
watch in such trials. Cantaloupes 
flower in March in Starr County, be- 
fore hives have had time to build up 
to peak numbers of bees after win- 
ter hibernation. If you run into this 
problem, you may need more bees 
than if the flowering period occurs 
about the time beehives reach full 
strength. Also, wild flowers come 
into heavy bloom in Starr County 
at the same time as cantaloupes and 
they lure many of the bees away. 

Farmers in the vetch-growing 
areas of Texas found this competi- 
tion costly. They rented colonies of 
bees to pollinate their vetch fields 
but learned to their dismay that bees 
won't confine themselves to such 
boundaries. Bees were just as willing 
to pollinate vetch for the non-rent- 
ing farmers. And for good measure, 
they pollinated all of the flowers in 
surrounding woods and pastures, not 
caring that they were supposed to be 
working for wages by the day for 
some of the farmers. 

Cage plot experiments at College 
Station show that cucumbers require 
about the same distribution of bees 
as cantaloupes. “If bees are kept 
from the blooms,” Alex points out, 
“a few and otherwise in- 
ferior cucumbers will grow. This is 
especially true with the white spine 
or slicing types, but rarely occurs 
with the pickling types. But in any 
event, bees are necessary as pollina- 
tors if you're striving for a normal 
production of cucumbers and canta- 
loupes—or watermelons. 


seedless 


Cucumber pollination can hit the 
same with cantaloupes. 
Even if there are competing blooms 
to attract the bees, a strong hive of 
bees can pollinate 5 or 6 acres. Later 
in the when colonies have 
larger populations of bees:and there 
is less competition from other flow- 
ers, a strong hive can pollinate 10 
or 12 acres. If you have only a small 
acreage, there already may _ be 
enough bees close by to do a polli- 
nating job. Bees may range as far 
as 5 miles on their foraging trips. 

The first male flowers of cucum- 
bers, cantaloupes, and watermelons 


snags as 


season 


appear 8 to 10 days before the first 
fruiting flowers, with male flowers 
exceeding by 10 to 1. “If you want 
early, high quality fruit which bring 
the best prices on the early market,” 
reminds Alex, “it’s necessary to bring 
in bees when the first flowers appear. 
This will assure adequate pollination.” 

Cucurbit growers expect to apply 
control measures when insect pests 
begin to damage the crop. But after 
the plants are in bloom, insecticides 
are a real hazard to bees. Aphids can 
be expected at this time. Parathion 
and malathion will control aphids, but 
they also kill bees. 

Here’s a way you can get 
aphids without harming the bees. 
Bees are highly organized. If you 
don’t believe it, step in front of a 
colony and you'll contact one or two 
of the guard bees which dart from the 
hive in your direction. If you molest 
the hive, they get help and will punc- 
ture you in a very organized way. 

Their organization extends to their 
working hours. They're usually out 
of the fields by 4:30 or 5:00 o'clock 
of an evening. Now, the flowers of 
cucurbits co-operate also by lasting 
only one day, with fresh flowers ap- 
pearing daily. If you spray after 5 
o'clock, the bees have all left for home 
and won't be back at work until next 
morning, when they have fresh, un- 
sprayed flowers to work on. 

If you spray during the day, you'll 
kill the bees and lose most of your 
investment in hive rentals. And, too, 
the beekeeper won't smile at you when 
he comes for his hives of dead bees. 

If you dust, some of it may drift to 
other plants or to the location of the 
bees. Airplane applications are espe- 
cially liable to drifting and are hazard- 
ous to bees. It’s a good idea to locate 
the hives of bees beyond a barrier 
of brush and away from the direction 
of wind drift. The brush is a handy 
refuge if you're working with the 
hives and the bees get mean. 

The plan of applying poison after 
5 o'clock in the evening when bees 
are home for the night worked well 
in tests at Texas A. & M. College. 
What I’m worrying about is what 
will happen if somebody should cross 
bees with lightning bugs so they can 
work at night. THE Enp. 
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insta-Hitch on 
loading of 


front-mounted hydraulic loader 
implements. Rotary tiller is 


possible easy 
for hitching. 


mokes 
ready 


Rotary tiller is 


New 


TRACTOR HITCH 


By R. T. MEISTER 


HE best inventions are so simple 

you wonder why you never 
thought of them. Such an invention 
is the Insta-Hitch, which we have put 
to hard test at AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER’S experimental farm. 

The Insta-Hitch is a natural ex- 
tension of the three-point hitch. It 
makes it possible to hook up imple- 
ments without getting off the tractor 
scat. 

Inventor Cliff Stuart designed this 
hitch in the form of a triangle so that 
it works just as effectively on uneven 
ground. The hitch consists of two 
parts; one mounts on the tractor, the 
other on the implement. 

The tractor is backed to the im- 
plement and the hitch lowered so that 
the hook catches the matching unit on 
the implement. When the hydraulic 
arms are raised, the two parts of the 
hitch close into position. Raising the 
lever locks the couplings together. 

Contrast this simple hitching meth- 
od to present-day methods of pushing 
and pulling to get the implement 
properly lined up to the tractor, push- 
ing hydraulic arms to get them prop- 
erly fastened to the implement and 
sometimes smashing or pinching a 
finger or two, and then fussing and 
fuming while trying to properly align 
the top point of the hitch—and you'll 
wonder why someone didn’t think of 
this easier way a long time ago. 

The Insta-Hitch is also adapted to 
a front-mounted loader to which 
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buckets, blades, or pallet fork lifts 
can be quickly attached or detached. 
A front-mounted loader with Insta- 
Hitch makes child's play out of load 
ing and unloading implements on a 
truck for transport. 

If you change fre- 
quently you will find the Insta-Hitch 
a time and temper saver. And if you 


implements 


move implements from one farm to 
another you will find this new hitch 
makes the job a lot easier. For more 
information about Insta-Hitch write 
Lane, Powell Pressed Steel 
Hubbard, Ohio. In Can- 
ada it is manufactured by McKee 


Guy 
Products, 


Brothers, Elmira, Ontario. 


insta-Hitch fork attachment makes a 


placed on 
tractor to do the hitching, 


low cost carryall. 


truck by driver 


How 
engoges unit on 
lift closes hitch. 


Insta-Hitch 


can be used just as easily on even as on uneven ground. 


Insta-Hitch works: 
implement. 
Raising hand 


who did not get 


lever locks 


is designed so that 


won't need to get off to unload tiller. 


Hook on tractor hitch 
Raising hydraulic 


it. 


it 
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of onions in black muck soil. 


They Profit by Growing 
ONIONS and Bedding Plants 


The Wesloskes of New Jersey have hit upon a happy 
combination of growing quality onions in their muck soil 
and flower and vegetable plants for hobby gardeners 


By WARREN J. WELSH 


issociate Agricultural Agent, Newton, N.J. 


HE hobby gardeners who flock to 

the Sussex Produce Farm in Sus- 
sex, N. J., each spring to buy bedding 
plants never fail to rave about the 
black dirt these plants grow in. While 
the Wesloske family may not rave, 
happy to be. sur- 


thev re mighty 


rounded by the somber blackness of 
rich muckland 
late 


vrow 


It's over 60 since the 
lonatius We began to 

celery and carrots in the muckland 
; New Jersey. Man 
family affair 
Paul, John, 
helped in the 
and harvesting 


years 


sloske 


irea of northern 

he rari Was al 
led, 
Mary, 


ultivating, 


children, 

Charles, and 
planting, « 
ot the croy 
and carrots remained the 

at Sussex Produce Farm 
lhe \\ esloskes 
ned the crops their father grew 
from the West 
anges on the eastern 
Chey not only met the chal- 
conquered it with a 


onions—and a completely new 
plants 


may}! Crops 


hve years ago. 
il 
competition 
forced drastic cl 
YTOW ER! 
nve but 
CTO] 
outlet 
lhe two greenhouses 


he i 


new 


heddi ~ 
which used 
plants 

enough plants for 50 acres—are now 
filled with flats of tomatoes, 
cabbage, and a variety of flowers 
Wesloskes divide up the 
around the farm and the greenhouses 
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are Mary’s domain. Here, with the 
help of John, she starts sowing seed 
in March. The peppers, 
and cabbage are retailed in paks of a 
dozen plants, with some plants in in- 
dividual peat pots. Wood, aluminum, 
and peat moss flats are used. 

When Mary sowed the first flower 
in the greenhouse, she never 


tomatoes, 


seed 


envisioned that growing bedding 
plants would develop into a profitable 
business that is still expanding. Not 
only are the greenhouses (25 x 75 
feet and 25 x 100 feet) completely 
devoted to bedding plants but cold 
frames are also used 

Customers, many from _ distant 
areas, come back year after year to 


Mary Wesloske Wesley and brother John are in charge of greenhouses. Once filled with celery plants, 
they are now used to grow quality vegetable and flower plants, a profitable sideline. 
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Ted Wesloske holds fiat of early harvest onions. Although he is experimenting with 
new hybrid varieties, bulk of crop is Golden Globe and Italian Sweet. 


Best bulbs are selected each season. The seed is carefully washed, dried 
on canvas, treated for smut and maggot, then stored for next season. 


get these quality vegetable and flower 
plants. Perhaps an equally important 


selling point is the friendly advice 
they receive not only on how to care 
for the plants but ideas on how to use 
them in the garden. 

While John and Mary tend the 
greenhouses, Ted is in charge of 
planting and spraying of vegetable 
crops, as well as caring for a small 
orchard. Paul and Charles handle the 
plowing, preparation of seedbeds, and 
cultivating. 

March is one month in which the 
five Wesloskes don’t find much time 
for loafing. This is the time for start- 
ing the bedding plants and preparing 
the fields for planting of the onion 
crop. Because of the poor market, 
they have dropped their onion acre- 
age from 160 to less than 60 in the 
last five years. Although Ted is con- 
stantly testing new varieties, particu- 
larly hybrids, Golden Globe and Ital- 
ian Sweet make up bulk of the crop. 
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Before planting, they apply 800 to 
1000 pounds per acre of 5-10-10 fer- 
tilizer. The first planting of onions 
is in sets which are purchased from 
a firm in Lansing, Ill. About a quar- 
ter of the Wesloske crop is in sets, 
the rest direct-seeded about March 
20. All seed is grown on the farm. 
Each season, they select the best 
bulbs. The seed is carefully washed, 
dried on canvas, treated for smut and 
maggot, then stored for the next sea- 
son. 

The onions are machine planted in 
rows 15 inches apart. Although a 
weed killer is applied right after 
planting, the crop is cultivated once 
every two weeks after it is up and 
side-dressed with nitrogen 10 weeks 
after planting. 

The sets begin to come in early in 
July and the seed onions are usually 
ready for harvesting near the end of 
July. They are machine harvested 
with a snout-nosed rig which digs the 


onion, shakes the dirt from it, tops it, 
and moves it along a belt to the crates. 

The machine harvests about 800 
bushels of onions per hour in an oper- 
ation which used to require 40 peo- 
ple. Hand labor costs the Wesloskes 
20 cents a crate; machine harvest 5 
cents. 

The onions are then packed in 10-, 
25-, and 50-pound mesh bags for 
delivery to chain stores in the metro- 
politan areas of Washington, D. C., 
Philadelphia, and New York. And 
some of these bags of onions even go 
to sea. A main outlet for Sussex 
Produce Farm are the owners of 
ocean-going vessels who buy onions 
for their ships’ provisions. 

Not all their crop is wholesaled. 
The Wesloskes have a profitable road- 
side market. Because of their loca- 
tion in the midst of a large resort 
area, demand for quality fresh prod- 


Under watchful eye of Smokey, the family pet, Paul and Charles (on cul- 
tivator) cultivate young onions. Crop is cultivated once every two weeks. 


uce is high. Peppers, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, radishes, sweet corn, carrots, 
and iceberg, Boston, and romaine let- 
tuce grown in the rich muckland are 
sold at roadside. This year they plan 
to plant 5 to 10 acres of carrots and 
10 acres of lettuce. 

Although Ted Wesloske explains 
that the goal of Sussex Produce Farm 
is quality rather than high produc- 
tion, they can boast an average yield 
of 750 sacks (50-pound) per acre of 
onions. 

What has happened in the black 
dirt area of Sussex County is pretty 
typical of what has happened in much 
of agriculture. Growers have become 
more and more specialized in these 
fields and have had to meet changing 
times and conditions. Those who did 
not change with the times are fighting 
for survival or are out of business. 
Others, like the Wesloskes, who met 
the challenge of change are profiting 
in their new enterprise. THE Enp. 
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How Lindig Shredders 
Improve Plant Growth 


Exclusive patented dual shredder assembly 
produces highest quality, uniform textured soil 
materials with all the valuable manures and 
other humus retained for vigorous plant 
growth 

Efficient design of shredding rotor provides 
instant and positive shredding and mixing, of 
even the most difficult soils, wet or dry. Will 
discharge 10 ft. out to pile, bench, wheel- 
barrow or low trailer. Stones and other foreign 
materials pass through assembly without 
damage to shredder 

Model B capacities range from 3 to 25 cu. 
yds. per hr. Optional gas or electric power 
units. Screening attachments available. 

Get complete details on efficient, low cost 
power shredding with Lindig Soil Shredders. 
See your local dealer or write factory. 


ey EARTH SHREDDING EQUIPMENT 


Nef 
DGG] 


1875 West County Road C, St. Paul 13, Minn, 


For HEAVY DUTY Tilling 


tits aL TY TN 


om 
trans-A-matic 
hel. aele) Vea seme) 
ENGINEERING ... 


PERFORMANCE ... 
al ei Sil eid Oe 


Compore all heavy duty tillers, feature by fea- 
eM 
OR 
any price. Two heavy duty models: TA 20A with 
9 h.p. Wis. engine; TA 28B with 16.5 h.p. Wis 
engine. For complete information see your dealer 


or mail coupon 


Arian / 
Mail to: ARIENS COMPANY 


183 Calumet St., Brillion, Wisconsin 
Send free TRANS-A-MATIC Literature 


SOLD & SERVICED 
tial i 
Dig ld ae el 8) 


Address 


Zone, State 


Snap bean seedlings from firmed seed (top), 


BEANS 


Use a Firming Wheel 


- get earlier emergence and 
more uniform growth of snap 
bean seedlings, use a firming wheel 
mounted on your planter. In tests 
conducted at Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station, yields of plants 
from firmed seed were substantially 
increased. 

Seed firming is essentially the 
pressing of seed into the soil with 
uniform compaction of soil around 
and adjacent to the This may 
be accomplished with any device 
slightly wider than the seed and 
exerting a downward force. 

The device used in the tests was 
a wheel 8 inches in diameter with 
a semi-pneumatic tire. The tire tread 
was | inch in diameter unflexed; 1 


seed. 


Above—Firming wheel is mounted on planter 
between double disk openers and seeder drive 
wheel. Right—Attachment of firming wheel shown 
in detail. Note the Y mounting and spring, which 
exerts downward pressure on the firming wheel. 


unfirmed seed (bottom) one week after planting. 


inches in diameter when flexed. The 
wheel was mounted on a planter be- 
tween double disk openers so as to 
roll on the bottom of the seed furrow 
as possible to the point 
where the seed dropped. 

The firming wheel axle was at- 
tached to one end of an arm that 
pivoted about its center point. A 
spring was attached between the 
other end of the arm and the ma- 
chine frame by a screw eye to pro- 
vide adjustable downward pressure 
on the wheel. 

The firming wheel passed over 
the uncovered seed, simultaneously 
firming the soil and pressing the 
seed into it. Loose soil filled the seed 
furrow after passage of the firming 
wheel. 

In one test two different planters 
were used, one with firming wheels 
and the other without. Twelve hours 
after planting, it was observed that 
water absorption was taking place 


as close 
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MICHIGAN 
GROWERS 
ATTEST 


Jiffy-Pots 
are best... 


WALRAVEN BROTHERS, Essexville, Michigan 

With the use of Jiffy-Pots Mr. Walraven states, 
“Tomatoes were good in 1960 with 100% first 
bloom set.” Jiffies save labor on weed control, 
quality and uniformity of the crop is improved, 
grown 3 plants per 3” Jiffy-Pot. Watermeions from 
3” Jiffies were outstanding in quality and total 
yield. Jiffy-potted Muskmelons were grown by 
Walraven Bros. with outstanding results. 


+ ee 


NORMAN ERICKSON, Coloma, Michigan 

Mr. Erickson used 21%” square Jiffy-Pots on late 
Tomatoes for the 1960 season. Six thousand 
plants were transplanted on 2% acres. For this 
crop the Jiffies gave a better distribution of labor 
and increased liveability, consequently increased 
yield. With earlier plantings Mr. Erickson states, 
“the thing | like about Jiffies is the fast rate of 
growth, ease of mechanical transplanting, labor 


ake 

KARL MOSER, Coloma, Michigan 

Mr. Moser used Jiffy-Pots for 20,000 Melons 
and Cucumbers to secure earlier and outstand- 
ing increased total yields. He states, ‘“‘Jiffy- 
Pots were paid for before the plants left the 
hot bed. There was less disturbing of the 
plant than in any other method used. Abso- 
lutely no transplanting loss, fast growth and 
excellent weed control during initial stages of 
field growth."" A shorter, sturdier pliant is 
produced in a Jiffy, saving the plants from 
wind damage when transplanted. 


FRANK STEHLE, Essexville, Michigan 

In using 2%” round Jiffies for Cantaloupes, Mr. 
Stehle says, “‘Jiffy-Pots are much better than sod, 
do not disturb the roots, save weeding labor and 
yields are more uniform in the fields. Without 
Jiffies, the blight would have wiped out the Canta- 
loupes before harvest."’ Mr. Stehle transplants his 
entire crop with a mechanical planter. 


cost saved and the earlier yields." 


Like these Michigan Growers . you too can benefit from 
Jiffy-Pots . . . whether North, South, East or West. Jiffies give 
you earlier crops, no transplanting loss. By transplanting with 
Jiffies you can deliver marketable produce ten days to two weeks 
ahead of crops planted conventionally. 


weed control .. . no 


Try Jiffies this year for savings in labor . . . 
ease of mechanical 


transplanting shock . . . no plant setback . . . 


transplanting, for the best looking vegetables you have ever seen. 
Try Jiffy-Pots as Texas A & M did — with a yield of 70% more 
Melons by June 22, 1960 and 47% greater yield over the entire 
season. 

For complete information on “The Use of Peat Pots on Vegetable 
Crops” and prices write for Tech. Bulletin No. 10 to your distribu- 
tor listed below. 


PLACE YOUR JIFFY-POT ORDER TODAY + Available from *these leading distributors 


ALEXANDRIA SEED CO., 2022 3rd, Alexandria, La. 
ASGROW SEED CO. 


Railroad Ave., Milford, Conn. * Main Rd. & Gary Ave., Vineland, N. J. 
P.O. Box 406, Elizabeth City, N. C. * P.O. Box 618, Charleston, S. C. 


539 Smith Ave., Thomasville, Ga. 
GEO. J. BALL, INC., West Chicago, Ill. 
GEO. BALL PACIFIC, INC., Box 10175, Palo Alto, Calif. 
BURDICK’S SEED HOUSE, 113 N. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 
CAPITOL SEED STORE, P.O. Box 1349, Main P.O., Columbus, Ohio 
CLEVELAND POTTERY CO., 5628 Brecksville Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
FERRY MORSE SEED CO. 


P.O. Box 100, Mountain View Calif. * P.O. Box 7003 Los Angeles, Calif. 


Box 5496, 1407 Fifth Ave., Tampa, Fla. * Box 53, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Box 4667 North Station, Memphis, Tenn. * Box 1848, Harlingen, Tex. 


Box 398, Racine, Wis. 
H. G. GERMAN, Box N, Smethport, Pa. 
JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


i} *Sold through distributors only—order from them. 


ALEC HENDERSON, INC., 1313 W. Randolph St., Chicago 7, Ill. 
A. H. HUMMERT SEED, 2746 Chouteay, St. Lovis 3, Mo. 
MEYER SEED CO., 1 E. Lombard St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
MICHAEL-LEONARD CO., 1701 Rockingham Rd., Davenport, lowa 
TROY A. NICHOLSON, LTD., Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
L. L. OLDS SEED CO., 722 Williamson St., Madison 1, Wis. 
ROSS SEED, 728 East 13th St., Wichita, Kansas 
AL SAFFER & CO., INC., 130 W. 28th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
SLATER SUPPLY CO. 

Allen Boulevard, Farmingdale, N. Y. 

3 Auburn St. Extension, Framingham Centre, Mass. 
STANDARD SEED CO., 931 W. 8th St., Kansas City, Missouri 
SYRACUSE POTTERY, INC., Box 925, Syracuse, N. Y. 

GEO. TAIT & SONS, INC., P.O. Box 5545, Norfolk 4, Va, 
VAUGHAN’S SEED CO. 
601 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
85 White St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Write this firm for prices in Canada 


JIFFY-POT* COMPANY OF AMERICA 


P.O. BOX 338, WEST CHICAGO, ILL., PHONE 312-231-3900 
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TAKE COMMAND 


of the world’s most 
advanced Riding Tractor 
for faster, easier, 

more profitable tilling! 


vith 32” ROTARY TILLER 
Put yourself in the driver’s seat of 
the new 7 hp Simplicity ‘700’ Riding 
Tractor with its rugged 32” Rotary 
Tiller! One pass will show you this 
is the modern time and labor saving 
way to handle big tilling jobs! 

Simplicity features include “3-to-1” 
steering for easy maneuvering, single- 
pedal clutch and brake control, 
convenient gear shift lever, handy 
attachment lift lever, and ground- 
gripping stability. Scientific slow- 
speed tilling with self-sharpening 
tines guaranteed against breakage. 
Extension tines available to 42”. Put 
the Simplicity ‘700’ to work for you 
now ... see your Simplicity dealer! 


World’s Most Advanced Riding Tractor 
Quick-Change Attachments for All-Season Utility! 


* NEW 46” SICKLE BAR * NEW 42” ROTARY 
MOWER * NEW 36” SNO-THROW ®* 10” Mold- 
board Plow * 12’ Disc Harrow * 3-Gang Mower 
* NEW 110 Volt, 1500 Watt Mobile Generator 


Write for free catalog! 
SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING CO. 
6151 Spring St., Port Washington, Wisconsin 


Makers of Simplicity Garden Tractors, Roticul Tiller- 
Cultivators, Wonder Boy Riding Lawn Mowers 
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DOUBLE DUTY PLANTER 


California Packing Company, Arlington, Wis., uses its regular vegetable row crop sprayer for apply- 
ing dinitro chemical weed spray over newly planted rows of lima beans. Sprayer is attached to 
vegetable seed planter in tandem arrangement, as shown above. Boom is removed from sprayer and 
attached to rear of planter with nozzles directed down over each row. Flexible hoses carry spray 
material from tank to boom on planter. This arrangement not only makes more efficient use of 
equipment, but by applying weed spray at time of planting it saves labor as well.—John A. Schoene- 
mann, Ext. Spec. Veg. Crops, University of Wisconsin. 


and firmed seed were all swelled. 
Many of the unfirmed seed were still 
in a dry condition, due to their move- 
ment by soil turbulence to a shallow 
depth or to the fact that dry sur- 
face soil had fallen in and was 
loosely filled in around the seed. 

\ relatively constant depth of 
planting at 1% inches was obtained 
with the firming wheel. There was 
less uniformity at the same depth 
for the seeds planted without the 
firming wheel. 

Plant measurements taken a week 
after planting showed that seedlings 
from firmed seed were more uniform 
in height, in increased plant weight, 
and in length of plant parts. Results 
of a second test using like planters, 
one with and one without a seed firm- 
ing wheel showed emergence similar 
for both but at harvest plants from 
firmed seed produced a greater aver- 
age number of pods per plant. 

The firming wheel mounting was 
designed by J. Burkhardt, 
professor of agricultural engineer- 
ing, University of Maryland. The 
8-inch wheel used in the test is avail- 
able commercially. 


George |. 


arvesting Limas Mechanically 


a was just another quiet spring 


day on the Ramsey Slocumb farm 


when the 1960 
in lima bean harvesting 


in Hartsfield, Ga., 
“revolution” 
took place. 

A giant harvester moved down the 
lush, green rows of limas, stripping 
the plants of pods and foliage at the 
rate of an acre an hour. The week 
before in a nearby Colquitt County 
field 32 field hands had worked an 
entire day to accomplish the same 
thing. 

Developed by Chisholm-Ryder 
Company, Inc., of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., the tractor-mounted harvester 


was being tested in the field by South- 
ern Frozen Montezuma, 
Ga., who had contracted to buy 9 
acres of baby limas from Slocumbh. 

The operator sat in the seat of the 
tractor and guided the harvester 
down two heans at a time. 
Two men stood on a platform at the 
back of the machine, filling burlap 
bags with the pods and leaves dis- 
charged through two galvanized iron 
spouts 

In the wake of the harvester the 
plants were stripped of their fruit and 
foliage. James Tavlor, field repre- 
sentative for Southern Frozen Foods, 
pulled one of the bare plants from 
the loose soil and examined it closely. 
New growth, barely visible, already 
had begun to push its way up through 
the plant 

“We hope to come back in about 
four and harvest another 
crop.” Taylor said. “The grower, of 
course, will make another application 
of fertilizer to the 
growth.” 

C. D. Spivey, extension horti- 
culturist of the University of Georgia 


Foods, of 


rows of 


W eek S 


speed second 


Workers fill bags with pods, leaves stripped 
from lima bean plants by mechanical harvester. 
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For better crops...Agricultural Chemicals by CHEMAGRO 
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INSECTICIDE 


Guthion Alone Controls Major Insects On 
Potatoes, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Broccoli! 


This single insecticide gives outstanding, Treatment ooo — omy Continued 

spraying with Guthion aione controls insects mi- 
all-season protection! grating into the fields. Guthion prevents build-up 
Guthion is outstandingly effective at less cost. It of infestations . . . protects against aphids, im- 
stays on the job. . . gives long-lasting protection ported cabbage worm, flea beetle, spittlebug, 
between sprays because of prolonged residual leafhopper, tarnished plant bug, diamond-back 
action. Guthion gives a degree of all-season con- moth and Colorado potato beetle. Safeguard your 
trol unmatched by any other spray program. vegetables with Guthion. Jt works! 


Available from farm supply dealers 
A PRODUCT OF 


CHEMAGRO 
CHamucals for Agrieubltare- Exichusively f* 


Chemagro Corporation - Hawthorn Road - Kansas City 20, Missouri 


CO-RAL « GUTHION «+ DI-SYSTON + DYLOX « SYSTOX + DYRENE «+ DEF « DIPTEREX « HERBICIDES 
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*GILL’S OREGON BALLHEAD (picture 
above)—The leader in the Pacific Northwest for 
i main crop late Winter Cabbage. We have de- 
veloped this strain until it excells all others for 
solidity aphis and freeze injury. 
The best cabbage for crating or general market 
leaves are deep green and 
will hold their weeks after cutting. It is 
the best keeper of all. The outstanding commer- 
cial cabbage and the most popular Winter sort. 
We believe this is the most persistent heading 
of any Winter cabbage. Often when planted too 
late in the Summer for full maturity the heads 
develop firm and ready for market in February 
or March. Seed of our growing. Postpaid. Pkt. 
20c; “% oz. 50c; oz. 90c; % Ib. $1.90; Ib. $5.00. 


*"SEIDL BALLHEAD 
weighing about 3 to 4 Ibs. Stems short with 

und, uniform heads. Valuable for crating and 
local sales where small solid heads are in demand. 
This splendid cabbage has made a hit with mar- 
ket gardeners. It is earlier than Oregon Ball- 
head. This fine cabbage first catalogued by us, 
increases in popularity each year. We offer a 
fine selection of our own strain. Postpaid. Pkt. 
20c; % oz. 65c; oz. $1.00; % Ib. $2.50; Ib. $6.00. 


EARLY WONDER No. 1 (New)—An ex- 
tremely early Golden Acre. Small, perfect heads 
weighing 2 to 2144 Ibs., perfectly fitted for the 

family. This is really the earliest, most 
perfect, most uniform Golden Acre. The size 
makes it attractive and this is backed by its 
plendid quality. Popular with market gardeners. 
Pkt. 20c¢; “ oz. G5e; oz. $1.00; % Ib. $2.50; 
ib. $6.00. 

WRITE FOR SPRING CATALOG 


GILL BROS. Seed Co. 


MONTAVILLA STATION, PORTLAND 16, OREGON 


resistance to 


purposes. The outer 


color 


Small, solid heads 


average 


Destructive and Useful Insects 


snd Metca:t 


A completely revised and up-to-date 
edition of this famous book, containing 
valuable descriptions and photographs 
of all 1071 
pages of every 
grower. 


fruit and vegetable insects. 
useful 


information for 


Sent postpaid on receipt 
of $13.50 
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BSE Knap-Sack Sprayer-Duster 
Recoil Starter 


Accurate Spray 
control mechanism 


Plastic Tank pre- 
vents rust and 
corrosion 


Light weight 

16 Ibs.-25 Ibs. (see 
illustration) Also 
available in 

larger models 


Motor mounted on vibration 

when unit is running 

Available with duster and sprayer or with duster 

and sprayer separately 

Distributorships available throughout U.S. and 
territories. 


GORMSEN TILLER & SUPPLY 
P.O. Box 8915 Dept. AV. Strongsville 36, Ohio 


springs prevents 


College of Agriculture, said the har- 
vester will revolutionize vegetable 
growing should it continue to prove 
successful, 

“It's the difference between the 
grower making money and_ not,” 
Spivey said after watching the har- 
vester in action in the Slocumb field. 

The stripping of the leaves from 
the plant is believed to be good since 
they keep the pods from packing 
closely in the bag. The beans picked 
in Colquitt County sat in the field for 
some four hours before being loaded 
on trucks and transported to the pro- 
cessing plant 112 miles away. They 
were shelled the next morning. 

The CRCO bean harvester used to 
harvest the Georgia limas is adjust- 
able to pick two rows planted on 24- 
to 36-inch centers. It is designed for 
use on every type of plant in which 
the pod hangs down, and it can pick 
7 to 8 acres a day. 

Chisholm - Ryder reports a new 
model incorporating all the functional 
design of the machine used in Georgia 
is now under construction. It will be 
of the bull wheel design. 

The new model will be particularly 
adaptable for bulk handling, hydrau- 
lically, boxes holding up to 2800 
pounds of snap beans. The two con- 
ventional pallet boxes used with the 
standard harvester hold no more than 
1200 pounds.—J. O. Paine. 


COLE CROPS 


Notes on Direct-Seeding 

T took John Doll, Appleton, N. Y., 

only 45 minutes to plant an acre 
of cabbage last year instead of sev- 
eral men working eight hours to set 
transplants in the field. Doll was one 
of several growers who co-operated 
in direct-seeding trials under the 
direction of Ronald Kk. Allen, assist- 
ant agricultural agent in Niagara 
County, and Dr. E. B. Oyer, Cornell 
University, Ithaca. 

Doll chose his test field, not be- 
cause it was the best, but because it 
was a challenge. The soil was sandy, 
well-drained, and overgrown with 
weeds. After spraying the field with 
dalapon to kill annual weeds and 
quackgrass, he plowed-down the 
held to a depth of 8 inches to in- 
\bout 1000 
pounds per acre of 10-20-10 fer- 
tilizer was bulk spread over the 
ground, then disked in to prevent 
burning the new seedlings when they 
pushed through the soil. 

Using a Planet, Jr. planter (S. L. 
Allen & Co., Inc., 3419 N. 5th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.), it took Doll 45 


minutes to seed an acre. About 3% 


sure a good seedbed. 


pound of seed was used, the main 
variety being Danish Ballhead. 

Cultivating the tender seedlings 
proved to be a ticklish job. It had 
to be done with a single-row cultiva- 
tor and with the blades just deep 
enough to skim the surface. The soil 
was kept as flat as possible so as 
not to bury the tiny plants. Hand 
hoeing was necessary for about four 
and one-half weeks. 

Cost of direct seeding an acre of 
cabbage was about the same as 
transplanting — approximately $20 
per acre. Labor costs to thin the 
plants and hoe were $42 an acre. 
Seed, gas used, transportation, and 


Note size of head from direct-seeded broccoli. 


harvesting costs totaled about $140 
an acre; fertilizer and sprays, $100, 
making a total production cost of 
$300. Yield was 35 tons per acre 
(average for Niagara County). 

Test trials with broccoli were con- 
ducted at Barker Central School 
Farm, Barker, N. Y., by Fred Bar- 
num, farm manager. 

Direct-seeding of broccoli had to 
be handled in a different manner 
than cabbage for several reasons. It 
had to be seeded in a somewhat 
higher population per acre —ap- 
proximately 42,000 plants, thinned 
to about 24,000 plants. 

Cost of the seed was about the 
same as for cabbage, and the same 
pattern of care was followed. The 
soil in the test field was sandy loam 
with a pH of 6.5. 

One ton per acre of 10-20-20 fer- 
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: a. ® 
now...use liodan on all these 


CROP TO CONTROL APPLICATION 


Broader registration for Thiodan Mastcan Senn boots Up to ped formation 


—powerful new insecticide—gives Broccoli Cabbage looper, imported cabbage ; 
Cabbage worm, diamond-back moth larvae, Up to formation of edible parts 


you effective, economical control Cauliflower cross-striped cabbage worm 


of aphids and many other impor- r ae : 
aati teneiation eee ers, Melons, Up to 14 days prior to harvest 


Thiodan cleans up heavy aphid Eggplants, Peppers hare Up to 7 days prior to harvest 


infestations where other sprays Potatoes Flea beetle, Colorado potato beetle, 
and dusts fail. It outperforms pre- leafhoppers, aphids, southern 


viously available materials ; fewer armyworm, green stink bug, potato 
a a : aay tuberworm, leaf-footed plant bug 
applications give positive, long- 


ati : ‘ a wi ¢ Tomatoes Aphids, whitefly, Colorado potato : 
lasting control of a wide range of [ne aos beetle, flea beetle, green stink bug Up to 7 days prior to harvest 
vegetable insect pests. 


Thiodan is a registered trade-mark of Farbwerke-Hoechst A.G. 


Thiodan’ 


TECHNICAL CHEMICALS DEPT., NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MIDDLEPORT, N.Y. 


Up to harvest 
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promotes healthy fruit 
and vegetable profits 


The natural and economical way to 
promote fruit and vegetable profits is 


to give your crops the protection and 


nourishment of copper sulfate. 

More than 70 years of dependable 
performance by Triangle Brand Cop- 
per Sulfate have eliminated the disease 
risks you take with fruit and vegetable 
profits. In spray and dust form, it con- 
trols the which attack the 
foliage and fruit of citrus and nut trees, 
as well as blight and diseases in vege- 


diseases 


table crops (leaf spot, anthracnose, 
etc.). It acts naturally to replace the 
copper in the soil. 

'riangle Brand Copper Sulfate does 
other farm jobs, too. It controls farm 
pond scum and algae. On fence posts, 
it provides lasting protection against 
termites and rot. 

Send for your free booklet, you'll 
find it rewarding, 


300 PARK AVENUE 
YORK 22, NEW YORK 


tilizer was applied after plowing. 
The field was cultivated four times 
and irrigated three times. Parathion 
spray was used to kill insects; Vega- 
dex for weed control. 

Results of the test were excellent. 
Yield was about 3% tons per acre, 
with only the large center head con- 
sidered in the yield figures. Barnum 


If you plan to direct-seed broccoli or 
cabbage, here are the steps to follow as 
outlined by Assistant County Agent Allen: 


@ Get the seed in the ground early be- 
fore it dries out. Irrigate if necessary. 
Strive for approximately 14,000 plants per 
acre of cabbage; 24,000 of broccoli. Thin 
cabbage to 8 inches per foot; broccoli to 
6 to 8 inches but no more than 12 inches. 


@ Keep weeds and insects out by spray- 
ing every four to seven days, or as your 
spray dealer recommends. 


@ If the season is late and you cannot 
get into the fields, use plants to save time 
and labor. A lot will depend on where 
you're located. Let your common sense be 
your guide. 


estimated his cost of production at 
approximately $370. This includes 
labor hired, fertilizer, and sprays. 
He was so pleased with the direct- 
seeding trial that he claims it’s the 
only way he intends to plant broccoli 
in the future.—Reginald S. Watling. 


Trim Cauliflower First 

HE least expensive way to pack 

and ship cauliflower from Cali- 
fornia to eastern markets is to trim 
it fully, prepackage it by overwrap- 
ping with transparent film, and ship it 
in fiberboard boxes, according to a 
study conducted by Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

Researchers compared costs of 
shipping bulk cauliflower in WGA 
crates, pony crates, and wooden flats ; 
and prepackaged cauliflower in four 
types of master containers. 

Complete details of the study are 
contained in Marketing Research Re- 
port No. 414, Packaging California 
Cauliflower. Copies may be obtained 
by writing Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


LETTUCE 


Head Lettuce Research 


ERE are some of the latest re- 
search findings on head lettuce: 
e Arizona Sunbright, a new tipburn 
resistant lettuce variety. 
e@ Lettuce can be kept green in stor- 
age with a new senescence inhibitor. 
e Pink rib was less common at low 
storage temperatures. 
e Trimming off one additional let- 
tuce wrapper leaf in the field reduced 
each carton weight by 2.4 pounds. 
e@ Vegadex can be used safely and 
effectively as an herbicide in lettuce. 
@ One of the finest lettuce variety 
trial reports ever made, 

Detai's on these and other inter- 
esting lettuce projects are described 
in Lettuce Research in Arizona, Re- 
port No. 189, from University of 
Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. . 


Novel Spray Rig 
mIXTY-FIVE acres of lettuce, 
other raw crops, and alfalfa can 
be sprayed.in one day with a tractor- 
drawn spray rig by Roy Sharpe, of 
Salinas, Calif. Sharpe sprays for mil- 
dew, aphids, and worms. 

The all-steel, two-wheeled trailer 
pulled behind the tractor has a 450- 
gallon capacity and is capable of put- 
ting out 100 gallons of spray to the 
acre. The gasoline engine for pump- 
ing the solution to the spray booms 
is mounted on top of the trailer tank. 

The spray booms are attached to 
a tool bar under the center of the 
tractor which places them so the oper- 
ator can easily observe them. 

The photo shows Roy spraying 
eight 24-inch beds of lettuce for 
worms. The solution is applied at 320 
pounds pressure as the rig travels at 
4 miles an hour. The booms can be 
extended to 104 inches on each side 
of the tractor. Six nozzles distribut- 
ing the spray onto the lettuce from 
several angles permit the spraying 
area to be thoroughly covered.—F. 
Leland Elam. 


Roy Sharpe operating his sprayer on lettuce field. The rig can apply 100 gallons of spray to the acre. 
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THE HITCH 
that changes 
implements in 
seconds ... with 


SWITCH IMPLEMENTS AUTOMATICALLY 
NO ‘‘MAN-HANDLING’’ NEEDED 


All 3-point and tonguved equipment, with or without PTO can 
be attached and detached in seconds. Just back into the im- 
plement, hook, drive away with the implement secure and 
ready for work. PTO shafts are automatically and instantly 
coupled. 


Insta-Hitch eliminates the hazards of “‘man-handling” heavy 
equipment into place. No longer is it necessary to run the risk 
of serious injuries to you, your son or your employee. The 
dangers and time lost because of mashed feet, wrenched 
muscles, hernias and skinned knuckles are gone forever with 
the Insta-Hitch System. 


ee 


Insta-Hitch is available for loader attachments. 
Buckets, forks, blades, fork lifts and other attach- 
ments are instantly changed with the Insta-Hitch 
System. Transporting and loading of rear equip- 
ment is also handied with your present loader. 
Saves time and labor with complete safety. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 
NO OBLIGATION 


INSTA-HITCH 
POWELL PRESSED STEEL 
HUBBARD, OHIO 


Please send me at once complete detailed infor- 
mation on Insta-Hitch. 


PATENT PENDING 


; insr 


MANUFACTURED BY 





te 


ADDRESS ee 





| NAME _ 


es 


Manufactured in Canada McKee Bros. Ltd., Elmira, Ont. 





CITY and STATE | 


Ustiioraiio-aplies siiene shay eeeiesseas taaereeananiga aight aan 
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We think that you 
will never see 


Sprinklers better 
’ 


engineered than these! 


Sprinklers which 
gently water trees 
dssure lush fruit 
... with farming ease! 


RAIN BIRD sprinklers are engi- 
neered for fruitful irrigation with a 
minimum of care and maintenance. 
Both over-tree models and under- 
tree sprinklers are designed for sci- 
entific water penetration of soil 
without waste or soaking 

There's a Rain Bird sprinkler en- 
gineered to meet your particular 
requirements. See your dealer or 
write for free literature 

-—-_—_—_—_—_— 


WESTERN 
RAIN BIRD SALES 


627 No. San Gabriel Ave, 
Azusa, California 


SIMONS 
Pulverizing and Smoothing 


HARROW 


For a really fine, smooth Seed Bed 


Here’s the Harrow that can in- 
crease crop yield so much that it 
can pay for itself in one season. 
It’s a harrow, roller and leveler 
combined that will give you a 


And 
built for 


really fine, smooth seed bed. 
the Simons Harrow is 
high speed and hard use. 

It’s adjustable to exactly suit 
your soil. Available in 4-5-6-7-8- 
9-10-11-12 ft. widths. 


Consult your Local Dealer 


Ss. 8S. SIMONS 
Machine Works 


6223 STATE ROAD 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA, 


PLANT GROWER’S CORNER 


A Good Mix 


_: IR visiting plant growers and 
research stations during the 
past four months, it is obvious that 
everyone is working toward a stand- 
ard planting mix—and that this mix 
is tending toward less and less soil, 
even to none at all. 

Last season I mentioned in this 
column our interest in vermiculite 
alone or mixtures of vermiculite and 
peat ; also, our interesting work with 
perlite and peat. The West Coast is 
sold on a fine sand-peat moss mix 
(referred to as the U. C. mix). 

It appears that the era of com- 
posting soil, manure, sand, etc., is 
rapidly coming to a close. 

As plant growers, what do we 
want in a good mix? Good drainage 
but also good water retention; good 
aeration; an adequate but not too 
great nutrient supply ; freedom from 
nematodes, and weeds; 
easy to make ready to use. 

Most of the artificial mixes con- 
tain 25 to 50% sphagnum peat moss. 
The remainder of the mix is either 
sand, perlite, or vermiculite. So you 
get good drainage as well as ade- 
quate water retention. The mixes are 
generally sterilized and most grow- 
ers are using steam or methyl 
bromide. 

The ideal growing media would 
combine the above prerequisites but 
would be ready to use without the 
added step of sterilization. 

The basic ingredients of the mixes 
mentioned are practically void of 
any nutrients. If you make your own 
mix, you eliminate a lot of guess- 
work. You can add a known amount 
of nutrients to the mix and then you 
can plan subsequent feedings. In 
other words, by standardizing your 
mix you can master some of your 
most pressing problems, including 
damping off, soluble salts, nutrient 
deficiencies, and weeds. 

University of California recom- 
mends a mix of 75% very fine sand 
(.05mm. to .5mm) and 25% sphag- 
num peat moss for growing vege- 
table and flower plants. For each 
cubic yard they add: 

ozs. potassium nitrate 

ozs. potassium sulfate 

Ibs. single superphosphate 
Ibs. dolomitic lime 

Ibs. calcium carbonate lime 
lbs. gypsum 

This mixture contains very little nitrogen 

reserve and will require regular feed- 

ings. If nitrogen reserves are desired, 
they add 2!/, to 5 pounds of hoof and 
horn meal or dried blood meal. How- 
ever, if these organic nitrogen mate- 


rials are added, the mix should be 
planted within one week of preparation. 


diseases, 


I visited recently one of the larg- 
est plant growing companies in this 
country. They use a definite mix and 
growth of their plants was ex- 
tremely uniform and of excellent 
quality. 

Generally, the growers using these 
mixes will feed with every watering, 
using calcium nitrate, potassium 
nitrate, or a complete (NPK) feed. 
Iron is often added at regular in- 
tervals to enhance the green color. 

Where little or no organic reserve 
nitrogen is used in the mix, some 
growers top-dress the paks or flats 
with dried blood a week or more 
prior to sale. If the paks are put on 
the shelves of a retail garden center 
and watered frequently, the organic 
nitrogen will help maintain the 
quality of the plants. 


Drainage Is Important 


Now is a good time to check the 
drainage holes in the paks you use 
for plant growing. Problems devel- 
oped last year where paks had insuffi- 
cient holes for drainage or where 
the holes were not punched clear 
through. Plants in an excellent mix 
but in poorly drained containers will 
quickly show symptoms similar to 
high salts or damping off. 


Moisture in Plastic Houses 


lhe moisture problem on the in- 
side of single layer plastic houses 1s 
serious in all parts of the country 
whether the houses are in a desert 
location or in a very humid area. 
Inadequate ventilation is generally 
one of the biggest causal agents. 
Opening some roof vents for an 
hour and running the heat will help 
decrease this problem. Adding an 
inner layer of plastic (with 1 to 2 
inches of air space between) will 
minimize the problem. 

Temperature stratification is a 
current topic of discussion among 
greenhouse operators. When convec- 
tion heat is used and no circulation 
provided, definite temperature layers 
develop and, unfortunately, the cold- 
est air is down where the plants are. 

Work at Kentucky and Missis- 
sippi has recently been reported on 
the value of breaking up the stratifi- 
cation. Considerable interest is be- 
ing shown, for example, in air turbu- 
lators for bringing the warm air 
from the top of the greenhouse down 
to the plant area—Ray Sheldrake. 

Complete details on U. C. mix are included in 
The U. C. System for Producing Healthy Cor 
tainer-Grown Plants, available at $1 per copy 
by writing Office of Information, University of 
California, Davis, Calif. Please make checks pay 


able to Regents of University of California. 
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Eptam helps you... 


ec 


2 


Now nutgrass, seedling Johnson grass and other 
annual grasses can be controlled in Irish potatoes. 
You can stop them before they start with one 
application of EpTaM herbicide applied directly to 
the soil. 

EPTAM knocks out nutgrass and annual grass seed as 
they germinate. Potato plants have a full chance to 
grow without competition for moisture and plant 


EpTAM may be used either at preplant or between 
drag-off and last cultivation. Immediately after appli- 
cation incorporate (mix) EPTAM thoroughly in the soil. 
Now you are ready to grow potatoes without grass! 

EpTaM is also recommended for control of annual 
grasses in snap and pole beans, dry beans, alfalfa, 
birdsfoot trefoil and other small seeded legumes. 
For more details, see your dealer, or write to Stauffer 
Chemical Company, Agricultural Chemi- 
cals Division, 380 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. 


foods. You save money on cultivations, 
Stauffer 


and have a cleaner crop to harvest. 
<CHEMICALS> 


The liquid or granular formulation of 
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REMOVE SAND AND GRIT 
FROM ALL ROOT VEGETABLES 


Sh 


IMPROVE 


PRODUCT 
APPEAL with 


BERLIN CHAPMAN a" 
SCRUBBER-WASHER 


@SCRUBS @SOAKS @® WASHES 


Save time and labor. Root vegetables are fed 
into a soaking section of the Scrubber-Washer, 
then carried between a series of five revolving 
brushes that are adjustable to adequately take 
care of the varying sizes of vegetables as they 
are being processed, and one stationary brush 
capacity 3 to 10 tons per hour, depending 
upon the size of the vegetables. Rectangular 
tubing design simplifies cleaning and main- 
tenance 
Overall length 12'6”. 
Overall height 49” 


: today for complete details 
Write and prices. 
Since 1908 


SCRLIN WISCONSIN 


Overall width 2°7”. 


a 


NEW 
10-RC 


BEAN 
AIRCROP 
ATTACHMENTS 


NEW TOP PERFORMANCE FEATURES 


@ converts most any high pressure unit 
into a modern, air-type sprayer 
@ sprays up to a 40-foot swath 


@ push button controls mount 
easy reach of tractor driver 


within 


@ new, compact direct-drive design 
@ controlled, uniform spray delivery 


@ air outlet rotates 210° to take ad- 
vantage of wind conditions 


@ adjustable to desired spraying height 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO DEMONSTRATE, 
WRITE FOR FREE 1961 AIRCROP CATALOG 


Yan 
® 


DIVISION OF 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORP. 
Mich. « 


Lansing, Oriando, Fila, ¢ San Jose, Cal. 


MELONS 


Transplant for Earliness 

HEY’RE growing watermelons 

a new way in Texas this year. 
Many growers have adopted the new 
technique for the growing of top 
quality melons. Instead of the con- 
ventional direct seeding, they’re 
growing from transplants. 

The decision to switch from direct 
seeding to transplants is based on 
five years of research and one year 


Watermelon seeds started in 3-inch Jiffy Pots. 
When ready for the field the young seedlings 
ore transplanted and protected by hot tents. 


of field tests conducted by Dr. H. T. 
Blackhurst, professor of horticul- 
ture, and Dr. Clyde C. Singletary, 
extension horticulturist, both at 
Texas A. and M. College, College 
Station. Results of this extensive 
research have shown that growers 
can obtain earlier yields and sub- 
stantially increased yields per acre 
under the new system. 

Using the new method, growers 
in the concentrated watermelon 
growing counties in eastern Texas 
can harvest their crop seven to 21 
days earlier than normal, and there- 
by obtain higher prices 

Plants are started in peat moss 
pots and raised in a greenhouse or 
hotbed for the first three weeks. 
Then they are transplanted into the 
field where they are protected by hot 
tents for an additional three weeks, 
or until the weather has become 
warm. Transplant shock and root 
damage are eliminated by trans- 
planting the pot and plant together. 

Blackhurst and Singletary have 
outlined the steps on growing water- 
melon transplants. 

@ Seed five to watermelon 
seeds in 3-inch square peat pots in 
a starting media of equal parts of 
clay, sandy loam, and compost. Fill 
the pots to a depth of 24% to 2% 
inches. 

@ Press the seeds into the mixture 
about 4 inch, then put 4% inch of 


seven 


sand on top of the media to prevent 
damping off. Water the pots thor- 
oughly. 

@ Keep the seeded pots in a green- 
house or hotbed. Hold temperature 
at 80° F. until germination is com- 
plete, then reduce to 70 to 75° F. 
During the last week before trans- 
planting, lower temperature to 60 
F. to harden the plants for trans- 
planting into the field. 

@ When a good stand develops, 
thin down to two or three plants. 

@ Three weeks after seeding, set 
transplants in the field by hand or 
machine. Place them in the ground 
deeply enough to firm the soil well 
over the top of the spot to prevent 
the plant from drying out. Apply 
one pint of starter solution to each 
plant when setting out. 

@ Immediately after transplant- 
ing, place a hot tent over each hill. 
Cut a small window into each hot 
tent for ventilation on the side away 
from the prevailing wind. As the 
weather becomes warmer, enlarge 
the slit. After about three weeks in 
the field, the hot tent may be com- 
pletely opened or removed if the 
weather is favorable. 

One of the advantages of the new 
transplant-hot tent growing system 
is that the grower is guaranteed vir- 
tually a 100% stand. There is rarely 
any need to replant. 


Continuous Cover 
\NTALOUPES grown’ under 
continuous plastic shelters 

emerge faster and set fruit earlier 

than cantaloupes grown under indi- 
vidual glassine caps, reports C. Allan 

Shadbolt, assistant olericulturist at 

University of California, Riverside. 


Shadbolt compares growth of plants under glass- 
ine caps and under continuous plastic covers. 


In tests conducted at the univer- 
sity’s Imperial Valley Field Station, 
melons under continuous covers ot 
polyethylene film were two to four 
times as large early in the season as 
those under glassine caps. Their 
moisture and nitrate-nitrogen con- 
tent was also higher. 

The first two pickings from the 
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This season get top vegetable yielde £ 





knock out loopers 





and cabbageworms 


“endrin 


This season, stay on top of foliage insect control 
with modern endrin insecticide. Endrin knocks 
out loopers, cabbageworms, diamond-back moth 
larvae and other caterpillars. 

Endrin is long-lasting. Many days after ap- 
plication you can count on effective control. 
And it works fast —destroys foliage insects with- 
in hours after application. 


Endrin is available as a dust or emulsible con- 
centrate. Choose the formulation that best suits 
your needs. No matter how you use it, endrin 
gives you dependable protection. 

Stay on top of foliage insect control this 
season. Use endrin. Endrin is available under 
well-known brand names from your insecticide 
dealer. Order your supply today. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


110 West Sist Street. New York 20. New York 
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FARM CHEMICALS 
HANDBOOK 


Since 1912 Farm Chemicals Handbook has 
been the standard reference of the plant 
food and pesticide industries. Now AMERI- 
CAN VEGETABLE GROWER makes it possible 
for you to have this invaluable reference at 
a low price. 


A glance at the Table of Contents listed 
below will give you an idea of the scope 
of material included in the Handbook’s 384 
pages, which are enclosed in a buckram 
cover. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Dictionary of Plant Foods 
Dictionary of Pesticides 

Plant Food Law Summaries by States 
Pesticide Law Summaries by States 


Geographic Listings of Farm Chemical 
Manufacturers 


Listings of Specialty Chemical Manufacturers 


Alphabetical List of Farm Chemical 
Manufacturers 


Buyers’ Guide to Chemicals and Services— 
quipment and Supplies 


Suppliers’ Guide 
Advertisers’ Index 


This excellent reference is available to 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER readers 
for $5.00 per copy 


Send remittance in the form of 


check or money order to 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Practice the 3 R's 
of Agriculture— 


. ‘ . ’ *,* ’ 
Readin,, Ritin’, and 
es £2 
Raisin 
@ Principles of Plant Breeding by R. W Allard 


$9.00 


@ Plant Disease Handbook by Cynthia West- 
ott it x W 


$13.50 


@ Vegetable Growing 


@ Profitable Roadside Marketing 


@ Vegetable Growing 


$5.00 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of check or 
money order. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER 


Willoughby, Ohio 


experimental plots produced 24 to 
32 pounds of melons per plot under 
continuous covers, compared to less 
than 5 pounds from plots under in- 
dividual cover. 

Cost of the polyethylene film is 
about $50 an acre—almost twice as 
much as glassine paper. However, 
Shadbolt thinks labor cost might be 
less on continuous covers because 
they lend themselves well to auto- 
matic application. During the season 
the covers are gradually raised from 
the ground on their southern side to 
allow ventilation. This system pro- 
vides access for weeding without the 
necessity of removing and replacing 
the cover. Main advantage of the 
continuous cover is the earliness of 
the crop. Growers should be able to 
market their melons at early-season 
peak prices. 


Wilt-Resistant Watermelon 


ew HIPPER, a new round-type 

watermelon, has been released 
by Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Because of its high 
wilt-resistance, Shipper can be grown 
successfully on previously 
cropped with watermelons. 

Shipper is round to slightly ob- 
long and has a dark green rind, 


soils 


Shipper is wilt-resistant, can be grown success- 
fully on land previously cropped with melons. 


about one-half inch thick. The rind 
is tough with no weak points. The 
flesh is deep red, solid, and very firm. 

Plant pathologist Dr. S. S. Ivanoff, 
developer of the melon, reports it 
is as early as Charleston Gray and 
Black Diamond. Shipper will pro- 
duce 30- to 35-pound melons. Seed 
will be available through commer- 
cial sources this year. 


PEPPERS 


Can You Imagine That! 


“PREAD of the troublesome to- 

bacco mosaic virus may be less- 
ened by a substance common to 
American household—milk. 
There are two main ways in which 


every 


the virus is spread—by aphids or 
plant lice which carry the ultra- 
microscopic particles of the virus 
from diseased to healthy plants and 
by contact or manual means. If virus 
gets on a worker’s fingers and a 
healthy plant is rubbed lightly, dis- 
ease results. 

Tests were conducted at Missis- 
sippi Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion using young pepper plants. 
Fingers were dipped in a virus ex- 
tract from a diseased plant and the 
test plants were rubbed lightly on 
leaves or stems. 

When the plants were sprayed 
with milk—just plain Grade A milk 
—before rubbing the leaves with 
virus, the disease was reduced from 
over 90% to 10%. When the stems 
were rubbed, spraying beforehand 
with milk reduced the amount of 
disease from over 50% to 10%. The 
milk spray was effective up to 24 
hours after application. 

In another test, after the worker’s 
hand was dipped in the virus it was 
dipped in milk before rubbing the 
stem of a pepper or tomato plant. 
The amount of disease was reduced 
from over 50% to zero in pepper 
and from 90% to 15% in tomato. 

Dr. W. W. Hare, plant patholo- 
gist at Mississippi Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, and Dr. G. B. 
Lucas, North Carolina State College, 


- have been co-operating on the tests 


with milk and the spread of the 
virus during the last two years. 
They have made the following 
recommendations for reducing dam- 
age by tobacco mosaic virus to both 
pepper and tomato: 

1) Rotate or sterilize the soil in 
seedbeds since tobacco mosaic virus 
can be carried over in infested plant 
debris. 

2) Wash hands thoroughly with 
soap and water before any opera- 
tion in which the plants are touched 
or handled. 

3) Do not smoke while working 
with the plants. 

4) Dip the hands in milk at fre- 
quent intervals when many plants 
are being handled—as in pulling— 
and dip the entire plant in milk be- 
fore transplanting. 

5) Control insects, particularly 
aphids, as well as possible. 


A Control Program 


HE year 1959 is not a year Dela- 

ware pepper growers like to re- 
member. A severe attack of bacterial 
spot disease coupled with an attack 
of Eurcpean corn borer reduced 
yields from the normal average of 
4 tons per acre to 1 ton. But re- 
search now being conducted at Dela- 
ware Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Newark, shows promise of 
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Steps up vegetable weight, size, quality! 


SUL-PO-MAG* HELPS MORE HEADS MAKE TOP GRADE! 


Sul-Po-Mag contains magnesium and potash, the 
100% water-soluble, high-yield team! 


Often the reason for nutritignal deficiencies in vegetable 
crops is the heavy use of fertilizers with a poor magnesi- 
um-calcium-potash ratio. Vegetable crops cannot make 


é 


POTATOES — Sul-Po-Mag’s sul- | TOMATOES — This crop shows 
phate form of potash helps grow exceptional quality response to 
a potato with a higher specific | magnesium in Sul-Po-Mag. Color, 
gravity. Profitable result: chip- | acid and sugar content increase 
pers can get up to 31 Ibs. of J... and definitely higher to- 
chips from 100 Ibs. of potatoes. mato yields also result. 


full use of potash when magnesium is lacking. Plant 
growth is slowed, rooting retarded. Magnesium avail- 
ability must be balanced to potash fertility for maxi- 
mum results. 

Granular, water-soluble Sul-Po-Mag meets this vege- 
table fertilization problem head-on! Not only do you get 
perfectly timed release of magnesium and sulphate of 
potash in Sul-Po-Mag, but you also get sulphur — so 
vital in the production of plant protein. With plenty of 
Sul-Po-Mag, sugar and vitamin C content of vegetables 
go up. Tenderness and color are markedly improved! 

That’s why it will pay you to make sure your mixed 
fertilizers contain the vegetable quality boosters of 
water-soluble Sul-Po-Mag. For direct application too, 
you'll find Sul-Po-Mag one of the most productive 
forms of plant-available magnesium. 


yal 
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Quality fertilizer 
containing a 
combination of 
readily available 
magnesium and 
sulphate of potash 
obtained from 
Su/-Po+Mag 


OUR) eran OF POraLe b macetinumy 


This seal is your assurance of 
extra-value fertilizer 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPM-17-01 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CENTER: SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


PRODUCTS FOR GROWTH 


* TRADEMARK 





SMOOTHABED 


smooths and levels seed- 
beds as well as smooth- 
ing harrows costing 10 times as much. 


simple to install and adjust 
on any 3-point hitch tractor 


Width of Brush 60” 


No moving parts 


Only $47.50 


Money back guarantee 


Early Order Discount 7'/2% 
for cash orders placed in March for shipment 
in April 


BOGARDUS HALL FARM 


Sharon, Conn. 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


When changing your address, or in any mat- 
ter pertaining to your subscription, please 
send your address Icbe! from your last copy 
of AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER. Having 
the address label, together with the informa- 
tion it contains, enables us to give you quick, 
efficient service. Don't forget: When you have 
@ question or compla’nt about your subscrip- 
tion, be sure to send us your address label. 


Subscription Department, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Buffalo Turbine 
Offers you the 
Finest in Turbo 
Sprayers & Turbo 
Duster/Sprayers. 


Use Buffalo Turbine Equipment For 


Orchards 

Soil Stabilization 
Row Crops 

Groves 

Seeding 

Shade Trees 
Enzyme Deodoriza- 


Model CHS tion 


BUFFALO TURBINE 


Oe ee 
Py eT tiie ee ee, 


boosting average state yields of the 
valuable crops by 2 tons per acre. 

Based on this research on control 
of bacterial spot disease, the follow- 
ing recommendations are being 
made for the 1961 growing season: 

Use land not planted to peppers or 
tomatoes for at least one year—pref- 
erably two years. 

Use transplants free of bacterial 
spot disease. 

Transplant by May 10, or as soon 
as all danger of frost is past. 

Use 1200 to 1500 pounds per 
acre of a complete fertilizer, such as 
10-10-10. Plow or disk down 500 
pounds per acre before transplanting 
or band at transplanting. Apply the 
rest in at least two side-dressings. If 
the weather stays dry after side- 
dressing, irrigate. 

Spray with tribasic copper sulfate 
(4% pounds per acre per applica- 
tion) or Bordeaux mixture (6 
pounds copper sulfate—6 pounds 
lime per acre per application). Start 
about June 15 and continue at 10-day 
intervals (oftener if wet) until early 
September. DDT, 3 pounds per acre 
per application, can be added to 
these sprays for corn borer control, 
starting about July 1 and ending in 
early September. 

Dr. John W. Heuberger, chairman 


of department of plant pathology at 


TEST YOUR 


EPORTED in this is the 
amazing discovery of the fertil- 
izer needs of asparagus. It has been 
estimated that asparagus growers in 
the United States and Canada will 
save $1 million per vear in fertilizer 
costs by following these new recom- 
mendations. 
While a soil test can’t save you $1 
million, it will help you to feed your 
Too often a grower is 


issue 


soil correctly. 
applying too much or too little nitro- 
gen or potassium or phosphorus to 
his soil. One ton of fertilizer intelli- 
gently applied can produce more than 
10 tons used indiscriminately. 

Whether you test your own soil 
with a test kit or prepare a sample to 
be sent to a commercial laboratory for 
analysis, there are certain steps to be 
followed to secure an accurate test: 

Avoid taking sample from the fer- 
tilizer band. Ayoid unusual spots in 
the field such as old fencerows, road- 
beds, or where lime or manure has 
been piled. 

The soil sample should never repre- 
sent more than 10 acres and should 
represent only one soil type and only 
one topographic condition. 

If using a spade or knife to collect 
sample dig a spadeful to plow-depth 


Bacterial spot of pepper 


University of Delaware, Newark, 
reports a three-pronged research 
attack is being conducted at Delaware 
Agricultural Experiment Station, on 
the problem of pepper production, 
namely : 

Effect of the amount of fertilizer 
on the incidence and severity of bac- 
terial spot disease. 

Use of DDT for control of corn 
borer. It is becoming apparent that 
corn borer can be controlled 
nomically. 

Relation of amount of fertilizer to 
the yield of peppers. Evidence is 
beginning to accumulate that 1200 to 
1500 pounds per acre of a 10-10-10 
fertilizer is about right. 


SOIL NOW! 


(5 to 6 inches), then throw it aside. 
Dig a one-half-inch slice of soil and 
keep it on the spade. Use a knife to 
cut from this slice on the spade a one- 
half-inch core from top to bottom 
for testing. 

In alkali areas sample the soil in 
1-foot layers to a depth of 3 feet. 

Avoid taking samples when the 
soil is wet. The best moisture condi- 
tion for testing is when the soil is 
suitable for plowing. 

In interpreting the test remember 
to consider the soil pH, color and feel 
of soil, and the vegetable crop to be 
grown. 

Soil test kits are now available 
that permit a grower to test his soil 
for pH, nitrogen, potassium, and 
phosphorus content. When using 
these kits, it is important to make 
certain that the glassware is kept 
chemically clean and that the chemical 
reagent has not changed in concentra- 
tion. 

Soil tests may mean more money 
jingling in your pocket because they 
quickly show whether or not you need 
lime, how fertile your soil is, what 
the chances are for a response to 
added fertilizer, and how much fer- 
tilizer to add. THe Enp. 
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Lyman King 
and his 

114 lb. 
melon 


After Using My Soil Test Kit 


| Grew a Watermelon that 
Weighed 114 Ibs.! 


“I tried for 16 years to grow a watermelon that would weigh 100 lbs. 
Then I got a Sudbury Soil Test Kit and started making my own soil tests. 
This year I had 13 melons that weighed 100 to 114 pounds and many that 
weighed up to 90 pounds! 

I increased my income by $30 per acre on melons alone, and saved $10 
per acre on fertilizer. 

I grow watermelons, cantaloupes, cucumbers, peppers, eggplant and 
tomatoes. Using the Sudbury Soil Test Kit and fertilizing properly has 
increased my yield from 20% to 50%. I used to have tests made but they 
were too few and took too long to wait for returns. 

I tested in early spring, midsummer and fall. Summer testing showed 
how much fertilizer had been taken out of the ground since spring, and 


how much more to add.”’ 


Famous Sudbury Soil Test Kit 


Complete with everything for 300 tests. These 10-minute 
tests for nitrogen, phosphate, and potash save wasting 
fertilizer, assure highest yields. Learn where lime is needed 
(pH) and how much—how to make acid soil sweet, or 
alkaline soil acid. County agents, vo-ag teachers, ag 
colleges, extension workers, farmers, market growers 
everywhere depend on it. Don’t guess about your fer- 


tilizer needs—test your soil. Lifetime welded steel chest 
with handle. Weighs only 12% lbs. Easy instructions show 
needs of 225 crops. Only $29.95. 


You Can Make On-The-Spot Tests 


You can take the Kit right out in the field 

and test as you go. No samples to mail—no 

waiting for reports—you get the answers 

right away. Test as many places as you 

want, as often as you want. You can fer- 
tilize every plot for maximum 
yield and adjust the soil pH for 
the crop you intend to grow. 
Your increased yields will repay 
you many times. 


i“ Test Your Soil Now 


Get Bigger Crops This Year 


You can find out right now how much fertilizer last 
year’s crops used up from the soil—how much and what 
kinds you need for bigger yields and fancy quality. Find 
out what’s wrong where the yield wasn’t good. You can’t 
afford to guess—the wrong fertilizer wastes money. May 
do more harm than good. The right fertilizer means more 
money in the bank! Save money by knowing just how to 
get the most out of every dollar you spend for fertilizer. 


500,000 USERS CAN'T BE WRONG! 


F. H. of Kentucky, Vo. Ag. Instructor 
says, “Kits are worth up to $4000 a 
year to farmer cultivating 100 acres.” 
H. A. of Minnesota. “Likes the Kit 
because it’s handy to use right in 


in making more dollars per acre.”’ 


do good. Figure I had about 39% 
better crops.”’ 

A. D. of Indiana nearly doubled corn 
yields as a result of soil testing. He 
gets 30% more wheat, soybeans. 


G. H. of Ohio. ‘Made man 
simplicity, accuracy. Wort 
its cost on my 320 acres.” 


Retailers, 
Wholesalers, 
Representatives 


Serve Your Customers 
by Carrying This Es- 
sential Aid to Better 
Farming. Write for full 
dealer information. 


Box 1324, Sudbury, Mass. 
OVER HALF A MILLION NOW IN USE! 


R. M. of Illinois. “It returned $1000 in 
bigger, better crops and saved $150 in 
fertilizer and lime. Kit is great help 


T.B. of Kansas. “Got the best looking 
the field to see why a crop did not crop of corn I ever raised. I believe the 
Sudbury Kit will make me over $1500. 
It is the best investment I ever made.” 
tests; like 
1000 times 


Sudbury Laboratory 
Soil Test Kits 


—Lyman King, Superior, Nebraska 


Easy as Reading a Thermometer 
NO KNOWLEDGE OF CHEMISTRY NEEDED 


Even your first tests will be reliable! In just 10 minutes you 
know what is missing from your soil and how to correct it. Tells 
you what fertilizer to use and how much. Your tests will tell you 
whether the acid-alkaline balance (pH) is right for the crops 
you want to grow. You too can grow fancy quality vegetables 
that bring top prices at the market. Lush big tomatoes, tender 
sweet peas, crisp succulent green leaf vegetables. Takes the 
guesswork out of market growing—a few tests tell you more 
about your soil than a lifetime of farming. 


Lifetime 
Soil 
Test 

i 


BETTER CROPS GUARANTEE 


You Take No Risk—even next fall if you don’t have bigger, better 
crops that bring higher prices, and are not delighted with your 
Sudbury Soil Test Kit, send it back and we’ll return your money. 
That’s Sudbury’s Daring Guarantee! 


Test Your Soil FREE! 


When your Kit arrives, use it all you want 

for 10 days; if you’re not delighted, send 

it back. We’ll return your money and your 

tests will cost you nothing. 

SEND NO MONEY—Order your Soil Test Kit C.O.D. 
plus postage—or send check and 
we'll mail postpaid, saving you 
$1.83 to $3.76 in postal fees. 

Easy Payments 
if Desired 
See Coupon 


SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 1324, Sudbury, Mass. 


Send me the Sudbury Lifetime Soil Test Kit. I will make as I 
| many tests as I want and if not completely satisfied I will 
return the Kit in 10 days and my money will be refunded. I 


| Enclosed is $29.95; send post- 
| paid; include free boo 


‘Our Land and Its Care.” 
FREE BOOK I nome 


“Our Land and Its 

Care.” If you send | BE ccocsmnecrassenenssnibieneannibiisittiiedittiaiasitin linia silaaditndiiatactias asia Taina I 

check, we pay post: 

age and include ER ee ee aR 

this valuable book. i C] Send on Easy-Payment Plan—I’ll pay postman $7.95 
plus postage, then 4 monthly payments of $6.00 each. 


Send C.O.D. I 
plus postage I 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF SOUL TEST KITS bi cece cece cece cece cece cee cee ee ee ee ee ee ee ed 
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"First The Seed" 


HYBRID ONION 


arly Harvest. For the earliest crop 
} 


bulb about 85 days from 


E 
N o t 


eeding Mediun 
! lorage 

Abundance. 103 day 

leep globe. Heavy 

yvred to early winte 
105 day Mediur 
Excellent yielding 


Ask for prices. 


Broccoli, Early Spartan 


untiorn heading 


he earliest, 
variety on the market, 10 days or more 
{ 


other and range 


only 3 days. Short compact 
with central heads, 6 to 8 in, in 
é ter Developed and thoroughly 
ted by the Michigan Exp 
6 oz. 75¢, Oz. $1.25, % Ib. 
$12.00. 


Send Today for Catalog 


eriment Sta, 


$4.00, Lb. 


Canton 2, Ohio 


SPRING IS COMING.... 


It's time to plan your roadside 
stand for 


Summer, 1961! 


We have available a detailed set of 
plans for the construction of an eye- 
catching, customer-catching roadside 
stand. 


These plans sell for $2.00 a set. . 
an inexpensive start towards increas- 
ing summer profits. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
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As Jt Locks To Me 


By JOHN CAREW 


Michigan State University, East Lansing 


()> night 15 years ago in Burma 
| played poker with a group of 
servicemen. It was a quiet 
atlair; we couldn't speak each others 
language. But the 
spoke for 
themselves. [ lost 
pay. In 
the international 


foreign 


cards 
al week's 
vaime of poker, 
skill and imagina- 
tion are not the 
sole possessions of 
speak 


those who 


f 
english or live in 4 
the United States 

So it is with plant 
kead the professional journals from 
l-urope and Asia or visit their farms 
and universities and you meet ample 
evidence of their ability. The Rus- 
sians are no exception. 

Soviet scientists have developed a 
new system for determining when 
plants should be watered. Instead 
of measuring soil moisture they 
measure cell-sap concentration. Lab 
tests with showed that 
vrowth and yields were best in soil 
kept at a constant soil moisture con- 
tent of 60 to 70% of field capacity. 

Plants growing in soil with this 
moisture content had a certain cell- 
sap concentration varying with time 
of day; 8 to 9% at 10 a.m. as meas- 
ured by a portable refractometer. At 
a higher soil moisture the cell-sap 
concentration was lower; with in- 
sufficient moisture it was higher. 

This refractometer method for 
timing irrigation appears rapid, in- 
expensive, and accurate. Optimum 
cell-sap concentrations will vary 
with crops. With further work, how- 
ever, the Russians expect to use the 
system on a large scale. 

In another Russian institute, as 
reported in the English magazine 
The Grower, gamma ray treatment 
of vegetable seeds hastened maturity 
and increased yields. Cobalt and 
caesium were used to irradiate peas, 
cucumbers, radishes, tomatoes, cab- 
bage, and carrots 30 to 60 days be- 
fore sowing. Cucumber yields were 
boosted 15 to 20% while carrots had 
a higher carotene content. 

Radio-controlled tractors have 
been used to plow land automati- 
cally. They have a sensing or copy- 
ing device enabling them to follow 
the line of a previously plowed fur- 
row. have transistor radio 
equipment so the driver of one trac- 


scientists. 


tomatoes 


Some 


tor has control over the operation of 
a robot tractor working ahead of 
him. 

\utomatic tractor control is be- 
ing tested in Russian vineyards for 
between-the-row cultivation. Wire 
trellises supporting the vines are 
wired with a weak alternating cur- 
rent. The magnetic field created is 
picked up by the tractor control sys- 
tem guiding the machine down the 
rows and turning it at the ends. 
Speed can be regulated by varying 
the current frequency. 

A recent trip to the |.eamington, 
Ontario, area was eye-opening. This 
is a “boom” horticultural area with 
nearly 175 under 
many acres of young peaches, staked 


acres glass and 


tomatoes, sweet corn, and process- 
ing crops grown by unusually keen 
LTOWCTS. 

These men, too, show plenty of 
skill and imagination. John Reyn- 
old's “do-it-yourself,” portable, col- 
lapsible, plastic 
cold frames are ingenious. Sold as 
Porta-green, they make early force- 
ing of many vegetables less expen- 
sive and less tedious. 

The automatic watering system in 
the Colasanti tomato greenhouses is 
clever. Thin black plastic hose ap- 
proximately 1% inches in diameter 
with holes punched at 4-inch inter- 
vals along both sides was laid be- 
tween each double row of tomatoes. 
A simple twist of the hand and the 
entire house was watered uniformly. 

The old European) s) 
growing plants in soil pots or soil 
blocks seems to be gaining favor 
with many growers. Abram Barg of 
l.eamington has an electrical soil 
block forming machine capable of 
making 2000 3-inch pots per hour. 
He carries his machine from farm to 
farm making blocks from growers’ 
soil on a custom basis. 

Ross Bruner has used these blocks 
for 12 years and points out the ad- 
vantages in initial cost ($3 per 1000), 
saving of labor (eliminates storage 
and container filling costs), and con- 
trolling growth by regulating soil 
moisture more easily. 

\rt Van Wingerden’s Kube-Pak 
operation in Allentown, N. J., is still 
another tribute to the ingenuity of 
vegetable growers. .\ recent immi- 
grant from Holland, Van Wingerden 
has developed a remarkable bedding 
plant business based on the use of 
soil blocks and extremely low-cost 


greenhouses and 


system of 
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FIGURE THE 
REAL COST 


OF YOUR 
INSECTICIDES 


It’s easy to pay too much—or too 


little! For top performance at 
reasonable cost per acre, 
use malathion. 
See how you save. 


Somewhere between risky penny- 
pinching and needless expense is the 
insecticide program that does the job 
at reasonable cost. You can’t use cheap 
but ineffective insecticides. But you 
don’t have to use high-cost insecti- 
cides, either. Here’s why. 
Malathion keeps costs low 

The real measure of cost is cost per 
acre. This tells you how much you’re 
actually paying to do the job, not 
simply how much per pound or pint 
the insecticide costs. This chart 
shows how malathion compares with 
a typical high-cost insecticide. Com- 
pare for yourself. Substitute figures 
from your area, for both malathion 
and other insecticides. 

Gives wide-range control 
Malathion fills the other require- 
ment of true economy: consistent 
results! Malathion takes the place of 
special-purpose insecticides. It con- 
trols most important pests, including 
aphids, thrips, loopers, and strains 
of insects resistant to chlorinated 
insecticides. 

Reduces drift-residue problems 
Malathion has high residue ftoler- 
ances on most crops, including those 
often subject to drift-residue expo- 
sure. Malathion does not leave per- 
sistent residues. It can be used as 
close as 72 hours from harvest of 
most vegetables; up to 24 hours in 
several cases. Write for Grower’s 
Guide. American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Agricultural Division, New 
York 20, N. Y. 


p Typical, high-cost 
Malathion insecticide 


1. Cost/gallon $11.00 


ingredient/gallon 


2. Lbs. of active | 5 Ibs 


3. Cost per Ib. of | 
active ingredient $ 2.20 


| Actual ingredient: 1 Ib. Actual ingredient: 42 Ib. 
4. Rate/acre | formulated insecticide: formulated insecticide: 
1% pts. 2 pts. 





5. Cost/acre $ 2.20 $ 3.75 


Note (in line 2) that a gallon of malathion insecticide contains over twice 
as much active ingredient as the typical, high-cost insecticide. Now look at 
lines 3 and 4. Although you use more malathion per acre (line 4), the cost 
per lb. of active ingredient is well below that of the high-cost material. 
Result: malathion’s cost per acre is lower (line 5). 


You don’t need a respirator when you use malathion. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid products, and on products containing Cyan- 
amid ingredients, are the result of years of research and have been accepted by 
Federal and/or State Governments. Always read the labels and carefully follow 


their directions for use. 


MALATHION 


INSECTICIDES 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 
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PROFITS 
START 
HERE- 
PLAN 


Packing machinery delivers maximum profit only when it 
is planned for your particular application, to solve your 


particular problems. 


That’s why, at FMC, quality food packing machinery is 
only the means. The satisfactory end is an FMC machine 
and FMC personalized engineering service to make certain 
the machine performs as required. 


Why not write or phone, outlining your specific problems, 
for prompt, personalized FMC engineering service? 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION | 


FLORIDA DIVISION FAIRWAY AVE., LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


Please send me literature on FMC Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Packing Equipment 
Produce to be handied 


NAME 





ADDRESS (RFD 


plastic houses. (See Feb., 1961 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, pg. 
12.—Ed.) 

More than 3 million greenhouse 
tomato plants were grown in the 
Netherlands on grafted rootstocks in 
1960. This practice is an attempt to 
avoid the costs and problems of soil 
sterilization. Yields have been 50 to 
150% above those from non-grafted 
plants. Rootstocks resistant to ver- 
ticillium and fusarium wilts and 
nematodes are now available, ac- 
cording to the Bruinsma Hybrid 
Seed Company of Naaldwijk, The 
Netherlands. 

American growers and scientists 
find international contacts increas- 
ingly profits able. For example, many 
“vacationing” research workers will 
attend the annual meeting of the 
Caribbean region of the American 
Society for Horticultural Science in 
Miami, Fla., March 19-25. Secre- 
tary Dr. E. H. Casseres, of Mexico 
City describes a combination of 
tours and scientific meetings that 
will appeal to many. 

Shorts: In April and May, try 
putting an automatic fan in your 
greenhouse for ventilating. Set the 
fan to blow the air out and have 
it thermostatically controlled. You 
won't have to worry about coming 
in from the field to open or close 
vents. The time you save will pay 
for the fan, and the quality of the 
plants you grow will be better. *Get 
a fan large enough to change the air 
every minute or two. THe Enp. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


TEW heads of departments of horti- 
4 culture are Dr. Taze L. Senn at Clem- 
son (S.C.) College and Dr. Robert P. 
Ealy at Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan. Dr. Alfred M. Boyce is now dean 
of University of California’s College of 
\griculture, Riverside 


New Mexico State University has 
named Dr. Joe N. Corgan assistant pro- 
fessor of horticulture. Earl R. Franklin, 
USDA economist, is the new extension 
marketing specialist in vegetables and 
fruits at Washington State University, 
Pullman 

Florida Fruit & Vegetable 

\ssociation recently honored 

> Dr. Frank S. Jamison, head of 
oJ department of vege- 

@ table crops at Uni- 
versity of Florida, 
Gainesville, and Dr. 
Philip J. Westgate, 

horticulturist at Central Flor- 

ida Experiment Station, 

Sanford, for outstanding research work 


David G. Cuthbertson has 
been elected executive vice- 
president of Ferry-Morse Seed 
Co. Upon his retirement as 

} President of Bridgeport 
Cuthbertson (COnn.) Market Association, 
Lee Aldo, sales representative 
for Asgrow Seed Company, was presented 
with a watch. Asgrow Seed Company has 


Jomison 


Westgate 


appointed LeRoy Barker as manager of 


North Central State Breeding Station. 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





MARKETS... 


TRENDS AND FORECASTS 


MARCH, 


Special Report 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, MARCH, 1961 


UNION PRESSURE FELT IN CALIFORNIA LETTUCE FIELDS. The tactics used on 
fruit farms last summer are being employed in the Imperial Valley this winter. 
Rumor is they may strike for $1.25 an hour minimum wage. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION AVERAGED 1488 POUNDS PER PERSON IN 1960. According to the 
USDA fruits and vegetables including potatoes led the groups of foods consumed. 
517 pounds per person were used, with dairy products next at 414 pounds. 


COST OF PACKAGING FOODS IMPORTANT TO THE CONSUMER. USDA reports that about 
$2 of every $20 spent for groceries goes for packaging. Sometimes the package 
may cost as much as the food itself. 


MARKETING COSTS ON FOODS PRODUCTS CONTINUE TO RISE. These costs rose about 
1% in 1960 and now take 60 cents of each dollar consumers spend for food. Some 
of this added cost pays for services such as prepackaging and processing which 
consumers are demanding. Much of thé increased cost of food is not going to the 
farmer, contrary to what so many consumers believe. 


GOOD MANAGEMENT BECOMING MORE IMPORTANT IN VEGETABLE GROWING. As our farms 
become larger, require more capital and employ higher levels of technology, the 
management ability of the grower must also increase. If it does not keep pace, 
efficiency on the farm will decrease and income will be squeezed. 


ONION MARKET MUCH IMPROVED. Export demand plus a poor Texas crop due to 
bad weather has firmed the market for storage onions. Growers should not regard 
this as a signal for more production next year. Rather a cut is needed to bring 
production in line with demand. 


"HOT" SPRING POTATO MARKET UNLIKELY. Stocks on hand and progress of 
Southern plantings indicate an “average" level for prices. Late-state areas, 
after a very successful season, are getting "bullish" about acreage intentions. 
Best advice—keep production in line with demand. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION WILL AFFECT AGRICULTURE EVEN IF IT DOES NOT COVER 
FARM WORKERS. A higher minimum wage to labor in retail trades will raise farm 
costs through the goods and other services the farmer buys to run his business. 


WESTERN VEGETABLE GROWERS EYE SUGAR BEETS AS ALTERNATIVE CROP. Severe 
competition in lettuce and melons has some western producers looking for another 
crop. These areas are seeking increases in sugar beet quotas, encouraged by the 
Cuban situation. 


WHY DO GROWERS ADOPT NEW FARMING PRACTICES? A recent Wisconsin study indi- 
cates the following as reasons: 1) more profit, 2) ease and convenience, 3) 
improving quality, 4) keeping up with other farmers, and 5) better relations 
with buyers of their products. 


"FRESH" POTATOES PREFERRED TO PROCESSED? A recent study conducted in New 
York City indicated that consumers used fresh potatoes compared to processed 
four to one. In contrast to this is the increasing sales pressure of processors 
to entice the housewife to try their processed products. 


AUTOMATION OF FARM JOBS IN NEW JERSEY. A recent report indicates more than 
2500 farm workers were replaced last year by machines for harvesting potatoes, 
cranberries, beans, and blueberries. Affected most are migrant laborers. 


PRODUCTION POTENTIAL OF U.S. AGRICULTURE COULD DOUBLE OUR OUTPUT. USDA 
estimates that if all farmers farmed as well as the top 25%, ome farmer could 
Supply enough for 45 people. This is double our present rate. 
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STATE NEWS 


FLORIDA 
It Just Ain’t Fair! 


YROWERS in the Sunshine state 

Ware really seeing red—an ap- 
propriate color—as they watch ship- 
ments of Cuban tomatoes, cucumbers, 
peppers, etc., entering U. S. ports un- 
impeded. 

Despite the fact that diplomatic re- 
two countries 
have been severed, there has been no 
embargo placed on Cuban shipments. 
Not only are cucumbers, 


lations between the 


tomatoes, 


and peppers from Castro-land being 


received in U. S. ports, but they 


are coming in under a preferential 
duty 

For example, the duty on Cuban 
cucumbers is 1 cent per pound, com- 


pared to 2.2 cents per pound on those 


agreement 


shipped in from other countries. Cuba 
pays 1.2 cents duty per pound on to 
matoes while other countries pay 1.5 
cents 

Bitter protests are being lodged by 
Florida growers hurt by the stiff com- 
petition point out that the in- 
creased amount of winter crops com- 
ing in from Cuba during the current 
peak harvest season are flooding the 
uo In Dade County alone, 
15,000 acres of tomatoes will be part- 
Cuban 


‘I hey 


markets 
ly lost to growers because of 
competition 

\s long as we let this Cuban prod- 
are helping Castro and 
hurting ourselves,” Jefferson Davis, 
Dade grower pointed out 
\nd Joffre David, secretary-treasurer 


uce in here, we 


a South 


of Florida Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation declared that “Cuba can break 
our growers in one year.” 

\ppeals for an embargo or at least 
repeal of the preferential duty agree- 
ment are being made to President 
Kennedy by various grower groups, 
including FFVA _ and_ Vegetable 
Growers Association of America. 

Maybe they didn’t use these exact 
words but the thought was “It just 
ain't fair, Jack!” 


GEORGIA 
Sweets Stage Comeback 

WEETPOTATOES are staging 
\7 a comeback in Grady County. 
Kk. L. Chastain, chairman of Grady 
County Marketing Association, re- 
ports that enough acreage has been 
pledged to justify a modern curing 
and marketing plant in Cairo this 
year. 

The sweetpotato industry was al- 
most wiped out of this section of the 
state several years ago by a destruc- 
tive infestation of sweetpotato 
weevils. Following rigid quarantine 
the weevil has almost been eradi- 
cated from the area. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Wins Research Award 
D R. M. E.GALLEGLY, professor 
of plant pathology at West 
Virginia 
was presented the 


University, Morgantown, 


\AAS-Campbell 


Admiring the AAAS-Campbell Medallion are (left 
to right) Dr. M. E. Gallegly, recipient of the 
aword; Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, president of AAAS; Dr. S. G. Younkin, 
director of agricultural research, Campbell Soup 
Company; and Dr. Francis C. Stark, professor 
of vegetable crops, University of Maryland. 


Award for Vegetable Research at 
the annual meeting of American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science held recently in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The bronze medallion, which car- 
ried with it a $1500 cash award, was 
given to Dr. Gallegly for his work 
on the late blight of tomatoes and 
the relationship of this aspect of the 
disease to that found in potatoes 
and in the wild relatives of these two 
Established by Campbell 
Soup Company, the award is granted 
for “an outstanding single research 
contribution, of either fundamental 
or practical significance, relative to 
the production of vegetables . . . for 
processing purposes.” 

When Dr. Gallegly began his 
work on late blight, resistance to the 
tomato was unknown. In 
screening approximately 1000 plant 
introduction tomato accessions, re- 
sistance was found in a number of 
small-fruited lines which have been 
used in a breeding program. 


foods. 


disease 


TEXAS 


First in Nation 


66 E can’t do much as_ indi- 

viduals but by planning and 
working together as a team, we can 
give leadership to programs and 
activities needed to make our part 


ll _ 


, of the state’s great agricultural in- 
THE HAPPY HOOSIERS . a ° - effor 

i s 1ore efficient and our efforts 
Not since Booth Tarkington has a group of Hoosiers looked happier than the new dustry n ; ~ 
officers of Indiana Vegetable Growers Association. They are (seated, left to right) more profitable. 
K. M. Brink, Purdue University, secretary-treasurer; O. Keith Owen, Jr., Terre Haute, In his first address before the 
ae Edwin Ristow. Indianapolis, vice-president; (standing, left to right) Albert oo : — ; 7 
lzinga, Dyer; Truman Minor, Evansville; Ed Hohn, Indianapolis; Paul Aufderheide, In- newly formed Texas Vegetable 
dianapolis; Joe Vieck, Vincennes; and Joe Bernacchi, LaPorte, directors. They were : cs . . sid He 
elected at IVGA's annual convention held at Purdue University. Growers Council, president enry 
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HERE’S HOW BOSTITCH STAPLING CUTS FOOD PACKING COSTS 


Potatoes —twisted neck of filied bag is inserted in clincher of Clams—diced clams are placed in five- or ten-pound poly bags 
Bostitch machine. Staple circles neck of bag, closes it without rather than tin cans. Benefit: This method doubled packing 
piercing material. Benefit: 40% faster than former method. speed, lightened shipping weight. 


Grapefruit — hand-operated Bostitch stapler closes 100 five-pound Oranges — packed in two-piece, half-slotted containers. Benefit: 
mesh bags an hour. Benefit: twice as fast as hand tying in Corrugated cartons assembled on Bostitch stitcher cost less than 
applications where automatic operation is not justified. crates and lighter shipping weight cuts transportation costs. 


To get savings like these and fresher products to the market, see your Bostitch Economy Man—one of 350 who 
work out of 123 U. S. and Canadian cities—he’s listed under Bostitch in your phone book. Call him soon. 


‘ 


Fasten it better and faster with BO A / : I es | 


STAPLERS AND ie a a we a 


423 BRIGGS DRIVE, EAST GREENWICH, RHODE ISLAND 
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These men will head the newly formed Texas Vegetable Growers Council, first of its 
kind in the nation. They are (bottom, left to right) Henry Van De Walle, San Antonio, 
president; Carl Schuster, San Juan, vice-president; Marcus Dingler, Pecos, secretary- 
treasurer; (top, left to right) Raymond Higginbotham, Hereford; Ben Burch, Hemp- 
stead; Herbert Partridge, Munday; and Clovis Poteet, Olton, directors. 


Van De Walle, San Antonio, clearly 
expressed the purpose of this state- 
witle vegetable group, first of its 
kind in the nation. 

Formed in January, the council 
will work to promote production, 
consumption, distribution, and con- 
tinued improvement of Texas vege- 
tables. And it expects to carry out 
this objective through 10 strong and 
active area councils plus the state- 
wide group. 

Che 10 area councils will represent 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, Win- 
ter Garden and Coastal Bend, South 
Central, Southeast, Central East, 
Northeast, Trans-Pecos, Wichita 
Valley, South Plains, and Top-O- 
Texas (upper Panhandle). Each 
area is represented on the state coun- 
cil by one director except the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley area which has 
two, making a total of 11 directors 
for the state group 

Membership will be limited to per- 
sons whose major source of income 
is regularly derived from vegetables 
and crops produced on land actually 
owned and operated or on which the 
candidate for membership is a bona 
fide tenant. Growers who join before 
April 10 will become charter mem- 
bers. Plans are underway in 
each of the areas to build member- 
ship and perfect the area councils 
and complete the slate of state direc- 
tors. 

The organization resulted from a 
series of planning and educational 
meetings covering a period of more 
than Dr. Clyde Single- 
tary, extension horticulturist, Texas 
\. & M. College, played a major role 
in bringing about formation of the 
council 

“I believe the vegetable growers 


now 


two years. 


of Texas have made a real step for- 


and most are optimistic over 
they feel the 


help bring 


ward 
the 
new 


38 


prospects which 


organization can 


about,” Henry Van De Walle said 
in his address to the council. “At 
least we have an organization which 
can study the problems of the grow- 
ers objectively and recommend solu- 
tions. The time has come when 
growers must face their problems 
as a group and work the same way.” 

Growers and shippers in South 
Texas have approved a federal mar- 
keting order on onions. The program 
will be administered by a 17-member 
committee composed of 10 growers 
and seven shippers. It will recom- 
mend regulation of onion shipments 
by grade, size, quality, pack, and con- 
tainer. These regulations would apply 
to any or all varieties. 


OHIO 
The Grower Image 


66 HE grower image must be 

changed because we are now a 
minority group,” Robert Frederick, 
executive secretary of Vegetable 
Growers Association of America, 


warned growers attending the annual 
convention of Ohio Vegetable and 
Potato Growers Association, held 
recently in Cleveland. 

Stressing agriculture’s. need for 
better public relations, Frederick 
cited some of the legislation affecting 
growers that will be introduced in the 
87th congress: 

A minimum wage for agricultural 
workers with provisional increases 
over a three-year period. It would 
apply to every grower who used 2244 
hired hand days the previous season. 
This does not necessarily mean a full 
day’s work—one hour’s work in 2 
single day would mean a hired hand 
day under the present interpretation. 

New rulings on child labor. No 
child under 14 could be employed on 
a farm (own family is excluded). 
Children 14 and 15 years old could 
be employed for handwork if per- 
mission is obtained from Secretary of 
Labor. Those 16 and 17 years old 
could not be used on hazardous jobs. 

sonding and registration of crew 
leaders. 

Frederick warned growers that 
they must make adjustments in their 
production or the government would 
do it for them. He also pointed out 
that failure of the different groups 
and organizations in agriculture to 
agree on a unified position on such 
measures as Public Law 78 governing 
employment of Mexican Nationals 
weakens agriculture’s influence with 
legislators. 

About 300 growers, one of the 
largest groups ever to attend OPV- 
GA’s annual convention, heard Fred- 
erick’s address and his repeated plea 
for more effective public relations. 

Meeting in conjunction with 
OPVGA were members of Cleveland 
Greenhouse Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

Tom Wolfe, Elyria, was re-elected 
president and Richard Pretzer, Cleve- 


THEY'LL SERVE OPVGA IN 1961 
This group of Buckeyes will head Ohio Vegetable and Potato Growers Association in 
1961. They are (bottom, left to right) Carroll Bartter, Columbia Station, vice-pres- 
ident, potato section; Kenneth Zellers, Hartville, first vice-president; Vernon Kraushcar, 
Cleveland, president; Edward Moeller, Cincinnati, vice-president, greenhouse section; 
Frank Buurma, Willard, vice-president, muck crops section; (top, left to right) Leo V. 


Goffin, Columbus, treasurer; J. C. Ba 
Columbus, secretary; A. W. Gerhart, 
Columbus, associate secretary; 


win, Big Prairie, director; E. C. 
orth Ridgeville, director; William M. Brooks, 
Leonard Bettinger, 


ittmeyer, 


Swanton, director. Not shown: 


James Schmidt, Swanton, vice-president, truck crops section. 
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Control 


é 
-_ Onion 


NS Maggots 
@ with 
= TRITHION 


Onion Maggot Control With Trithion 


Onion Maggot Injury 


TRITHION insecticide can be used to control maggots in 
dry or green onions, either in muck or mineral soils. 
Application is simple. One of the most effective ways 
is to apply the insecticide in the furrow when you 
plant your seed, sets or transplants 

Even onion maggots which have developed a resist- 
ance to chlorinated hydrocarbons are easily controlled 
by TRITHION. 

TRITHION is available as a 10% granular material. 
Follow application rates and other details on the label. 

For further information, see your dealer or write to 
Stauffer Chemical Company, Agricultural Chemicals 
Division, 380 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


New York. 


Stauffer 
eT 


Stauffer is one of America's largest specialists in farm chemicals. Use 
Stauffer brand INSECTICIDES, FUNGICIDES, WEED KILLERS, MITICIDES, 
SEED PROTECTANTS, FUMIGANTS, GROWTH REGULATORS, GRAIN 
PROTECTANTS, DEFOLIANTS. 


®TRITHION is Stauffer Chemical Company's trade-mark (registered in 
O,O-diethyl S-p-chl henyl thiomethyl phosphorodithioate, ar t 
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DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


> 


Ai on 


YN / HEATERS 


66,000 or 33,000 BTU input 
Rugged construction (alum- 
inized steel!) (no rust) 
100% safety pilot-automa- 
tic control 

Directional heat flow 
Blower attachment available 
Being used with outstanding 
results 

Free greenhouse plans sent 
on request 


Blower Attachment 
WRITE 


BURLEY BURNER CO., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


ZON scarecrow 
. a Se Stop bird damage to 
- all crops for less than 
the cost of one shot- 
gun shell per day. Price 
$59.50. At farm imple- 
ment, seed dealers. If 
not available in your area, 
free delivery from our 
warehouses in Buffalo, 
P Baltimore, Chicago, 
y Houston, Tampa, San 
B. M. LAWRENCE & CO./ Francisco. Also al! Cana- 
244 California Street | dian provinces. 
San Francisco 11, Calif. | 


When writing advertisers 


please mention 
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SERVICE YOUR AREA 


Farmers make $125 up weekly 
advertised Campbell's 
Liquid and 100% Soluble Crystal 
Fertilizer Concentrates. No investment. Samples 
FREE—Ideal proposition for corn and feed men 
Campbell Co., (Est. 1928), Rochelle 12, Ill. 


Agents, Dealers 
distributing nationally 
Gro-Greer 


are 
more and 
more 


Alpha specializes 
in breeding and 
hybridizing tomato 
seeds. 

That's why tomato 
growers receive 
better service, seed 
quality and choice 
of varieties—in both 


aa Le 
standard and hy- 


planting Beg 

Alpha You can be sure 
icelaarehae) ALPHA 
seeds? SEEDS 


W. V. Clow Seed Co. 
Dep AV-3 
1401 Abbott St 
HArrison 2-9693 
Salinas, California 


land, vice-president. Forrest Weiser, 
Cleveland, unanimously chosen 
to replace C. W. Sanderson who re- 
signed as secretary after eight years. 


Was 


NEW YORK 
A Warning! 


‘*PABOR unions are spending 

time and money to picture 
themselves as saviors of the poor, 
downtrodden working man who has 
been mistreated and abused by the 
grasping farmer.” 

This was the warning 
attending the first Empire State 
Farm Show received from Torry 
Lyons, Davis, Calif., who observed 
firsthand the organizing tactics of 
AFL-CIO’s Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee. Lyons said 
that the unions are building up an- 
tagonistic public opinion and dis- 
crediting the grower. 

The Empire State Farm Show, 
held at Syracuse, was sponsored by 
13 farm organizations, including 
New York Potato Growers Co-op- 
erative Inc., and New York State 
Vegetable Growers Association, Inc. 
Notably absent from the list of 
sponsors were New York State Hor- 
ticultural Society and Empire State 
Potato Club. Failure to reach argu- 
ment on lending support to the farm 
show caused a split between Empire 
State Potato Club and New York 
State Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion. As a result NYSVGA formed 
its own potato division. The 
table group held their annual meet- 
ing in conjunction with the big farm 
show. 

Of particular interest to vegetable 


growers 


vege- 


STEMPFLE LEAVES NYCCGC 


W. S. Stempfie, executive sec- 
retary of New York Canning 
Crop Growers Co-operative, 
has resigned to join Stanford 
Seed Compony, Buffalo, N. Y. 
As a member of the Stanford 
staff, he will concentrate on 
sales of the company's branded 
seed corn in the Northeast. 
Stempfie joined the 1500-mem- 
ber bargaining association that 
contracts for the production 
and marketing of processing vegetables in west- 
ern New York in 1955. 

Michael Muscarella, Batavia, who for the past 
two years has been associated with NYCCGC as 
a fieldman, will succeed Stempfie as executive 
secretary. 


Stempfie 


growers were the talks given by Dr. 
Ora Smith, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, and Dr. John Aitkin, New 
York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva. 

While calling for more attention 
to be given to processing potatoes, 
Dr. Smith cited the following needs 
of the potato industry: Better or- 
ganization among growers; greater 
use of the specific gravity test to 
identify bakers and boilers; an in- 
creased use of sprout inhibitors ; and 
more attention to the possibility of 


A CITATION THEY LIKE! 


You can tell by the smiles these aren't traffic 
citations but plaudits for two members of New 
Jersey's vegetable industry. Vegetable Growers’ 
Association of New Jersey, Inc., honored Willard 
Kille, Swedesboro, for his work with scientists 
in breeding and testing tomato strains, and Kari 
E. Baird, sales representative, Chamberlin and 
Barclay, Inc., Cranbury, for his assistance to 
members of VGANJ. Left to right are Wallace A. 
Mitcheltree, extension specialist in soils, Rutgers 
University; Kille; Baird; William Plenge, Asbury, 
VGANJ president. 


contracts between growers and 
processors. 

Dr. Aitkin pointed out that the 
chief competition of the snap bean 
grower in the Empire state comes 
from Oregon and Washington. He 
noted that while Oregon growers 
are a long distance from market, 
they are selling considerable quan- 
tities of canned snap beans in the 
Northeast. 

At the annual meeting of 
York State Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation, Inc., Philip Luke, Fulton, 
was elected president. Other offi- 
cers elected were: Stanley Weicek, 


New 


Goshen, vice-president, muck crops 
division; Stuart Allen, Waterville, 
vice-president, processing vegetables 
division; Harold Henry, Eden, vice- 
president, general vegetable 
division; Howard Mills, Baldwins- 
ville, vice-president, greenhouse crops 
division; Severyn Hasbrouck, Hur- 
ley, vice-president, sweet corn divi 
sion; Fred Eaton, Hubbardsville, 
vice-president of newly organized 
potato division; Fred Howe, Hub- 
bardsville, secretary; and John 
Youngs, Glen Head, and Elmer 
Agle, Eden, directors. 

Lettuce growers in Orange and 
Oswego counties may not be shout- 
ing loudly but they are voicing 
vigorous objection to the practice of 
loading cars with lettuce in Cali- 
fornia or Arizona and starting them 
East before a buyer is located. 

Too often the car arrives at an 
eastern terminal without a home, 
and eventually is sold by the rail- 
road in order to get at least part 
payment for transportation charges. 
The western lettuce grower gets no 
profit, to say nothing of losing his 
production costs, and the grower in 
any northeastern lettuce-growing 
area also faces a loss. 

When such lettuce arrives on the 
GROWER 


crops 
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market, it is sold at ruinous prices, 
and if the quality has deteriorated 
it discourages the housewife from 
buying more lettuce. 

The big question now facing 
growers in the Northeast—what can 
be done to improve the situation ? 


CALIFORNIA 


New Look at Land Taxes 


A STATE constitutional amend- 
ment has been proposed to free 
California farmlands from the infla- 
tionary property taxation trend caused 
by rapid urban expansion. 

The amendment would require 
county assessors to establish assess- 
ments for farmland on the basis of 
farm values—not residential, com- 
mercial, or industrial value—for as 
long as the land was used for farm 
purposes. 

To prevent speculation, the prop- 
erty owner would be required to sign 
a five-year contract with the assessor 
agreeing to pay back taxes if the land 
use was changed from agricultural to 
industrial, residential, or commercial 
during the contract period. 

Legislative reaction to the proposed 
amendment is as yet unknown. But 
if the amendment gets legislative and 
popular approval, it could in the long- 
range development of agriculture pro- 
vide a tool for salvage of the best 
productive land from urban encroach- 
ment without drastic zoning meas- 
ures. 


CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 


Mar. 1—Vegetable Pest Control Equipment 
Clinic, Knights of Columbus Hall, Utica, Mich. 

Lane Rushmore, County Extension Agent, 
Mount Clemens, Mich 


Mar. 5-8—Watermelon Growers and Distribu- 
tors Association annual meeting, Seville Hotel, 
Miami, Fla.—J. J. Parish, Sec’y-Treas., Adel, Ga. 


Mar. 12-15—Potato Growers Association of 
California and Arizona, Bakersfield Inn, Bakers- 
field, Calif Francis P. Pusateri, Exec. Megr., 
P. O. Box 83, Bakersfield, Calif. 


Mar. 20-23—-National Conference on Handling 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind 


Mar. 27—Michigan Vegetable Growers Supply 
and Equipment Show, Detroit Eastern Municipal 
Market, Detroit.—-Edgar C. Kidd, County Agent, 
Box 552, Wayne. 


Apr. 9-12—-National Association of Produce 
Market Managers convention, Town 'N’ Country 
and Holiday Lodge motels, Myrtle Beach, S.C 
Jules S. Cherniak, Sec’y, Div. of Markets, New 
York State Department of Agriculture & Mar- 
kets, Albany, N.Y. 


May 4—Greenhouse Vegetable Day, Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Wooster. 


June 19-24—Pacific Division American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis. 


Sept. 27-29—Florida Fruit & Vegetable As- 
sociation convention, Hotel Americana, Bal Har- 
bour J. Abney Cox, General Convention Chair- 
man, Princeton. 


Oct. 1-4—Produce Packaging Convention and 
Exposition, Chase-Park Plaza Hotels, St. Louis, 
Mo Robert L Carey, Exec.-Sec’y, Produce 
Packaging Association, P. O. Box 29, Newark, 
Del. 
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BIG, 
POWERFUL 


Unretouched photo shows Myers 227 series air sprayer in action. 


Myers 227 series Air Sprayer 
covers 300 acres a day 


Myers exclusive air handling and two way delivery make 
the difference! Big, centrifugal fans send the air straight 
off the fan blades. The air-spray mixture is then delivered 
out the right and left outlets in a forward and down roll- 
ing manner. This ever searching air pattern covers plants 
from top-to-bottom over the entire spray swath. With a 
Myers— you get air spraying performance that really 
penetrates, really covers, really protects. 


Specifications — Myers Field Crop Air Sprayers 


Catalog oie Air Pum Tank —§ AcresPer Eng. 
Number crm Discharge Capac Size Day Coverage H 


6095- 60,000 Two-Side 60GPM 400gal. 300 120 
227ETF4* at 200 PSI 

6095- 45,000 Two-Side 60GPM 400 gal. 250 100 
225ETF4 at 200 PSI 

6020- 30,000 One-Side 20GPM 400 gal. 100 25 
F29TR4** at 400 PSI 

6020- 10,000 Two-Side 20GPM  200gal. 50 9 
F24TR2** at 400 PS! 


*Available in wheel and skid models. 
**Also available as add-on air attachments, 


-—ask your Myers Sprayer Dealer for 
a demonstration in your own field. He’ll be glad to show 
you how a Myers air sprayer will improve your crop yields 
~—increase your profits. 


The F. E. Myers & Bro. Ca. 


ASHLAND, OHIO KITCHENER, ONTARIO 





PRICE LIST 


for Commercial Growers 


complete listing of the very finest varie- 
and Flower Seeds. Nearly 

earch, testing and improving 

proved Burgess “Blizzard 

the finest obtainable. 

Quality Seeds mean Greater Profits 
rite for your free copy today from 


lmer- 


leadiy gq Tomate Seed Speciali sis. 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
BOX 91-W, GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


THE BIGGEST IN THE WORLD 


HEALY’S PRIDE 


the world’s largest muskmelon. Especially 

adapted for roadside and nearby markets 
Quality Extra Good 

Large Package (approx. 600 seeds) $1.00 

Postpaid 


Price on larger quantities upon request 


HEALY’S TRUCK FARM 


ST. FRANCISVILLE, ILLINOIS 


When writing advertisers 
please mention 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


SAVE TIME SAVE LABOR 


Do a BETTER and FASTER job 
of SPRAYING and DUSTING 


ith our KWH shoulder mounted MIST 

BLOWER and DUSTER powered by 

gasoline engine 1 and 3 HP Models) 
For literature and prices write to 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 
378 Mountain Ave No. Caldwell. NJ 


PACKAGING & MARKETING 


A Different Shape 


HERE’S a different shape to 

bean shipments from Florida's 
Palm Beach County. No longer are 
beans arriving in hampers, but in 
wirebound crates. Reason for the 
changeover is that the rectangular- 
shaped crates pack easier and can 
be closed automatically. About 384,- 
000 bushels of beans are shipped 
from this area each fall. 


A Giant Step Forward 
HEY 


league 


may not be wearing seven- 
boots but two grower or- 
ganizations working together have 
taken a giant step into middle mar- 
keting. 

our plants of two 
western New York firms—Curtice 
Brothers and - Burns-Alton—have 
been purchased by Grange League 
Federation (GIF), a large North- 
east grower co-operative with head- 
Ithaca, N. Y., and Pro- 
a newly organized grower 
with about 500 mem- 
canneries have been 
into a firm, Curtice- 


proce ssing 


quarters m 
fac, Ine 
co-operative 
bers. he 
merged single 
Burns, In 

In the joint venture, GI-F holds 
51% of the stock in both Curtice- 
Burns, Inc., and Pro-lfac, Inc. (The 
stock held by GLI° in the latter is 
non-voting stock.) Grower members 
of Pro-l*fac not only agreed to raise 
maining 49% of the purchase 
also agreed to commit their 


the re 
price but 
crops -lac for three vears, 
as much as 25% of 
deliberately 
variety 


with penalties of 
the selling price if they 
violate quality, 
cominitments 
Manage 


and Burns 


quantity, or 


both Curtice 
\lton have been 
company. The 
successful 
top grade 
and 
product 
recognized 


ment of 
Brothers 
retained by the nev 
two firms were highly 
concerns with 
xcellent 


records, and high 


processing 
management, e sales 
prot 
acceptances they were 
among the most efficient process- 
Yr companies in New York State. 

Burns, Inc., will 


urtice process 


corn, beans, peas, 
apples, 


agreement, at 


sweet tomatoes, 
beets 
\ccording to 
50%. of the 
the next 
11 


and cherries. 
least 

firm over 
returned to 


PTOWRTS 


potatoes, 


protits of the 
10 years will be 
o-lac for membet 
E. H. Fallon, G!.! 

recently pointed out that the 
eram has many built-i 
both the 


ssures 


eeneral man- 


safe- 
and 
control and 
ers themselves 


euards for 
GLI. It a 


ownership, since grow 


evrowers 


erowel 


own their co-operative and GLF 
holds controlling interest in the 
processing co-operative. 

In this project, GLF hopes it has 
pioneered development of a pattern 
that can be extended to virtually 
every commodity produced in the 
Northeast. Time will tell how suc- 
cessful this venture into middle 
marketing will be but one thing is 
certain—the grower members of 
Pro-Fac now have more control over 
the marketing of their crops. By 
bringing the grower closer to the 
retailer, returns to the grower should 
be substantially increased. 


Our Foreign Markets 


HIE United States vegetable in- 
dustry needs more markets like 
Canada.” 

\. Clinton Cook, agricultural econ 
omist, fruit and vegetable division 
of Foreign Agricultural Service, 
had reason to make that 
statement. Over 75% of fresh vege- 
table exports from this country are 
sent to Canada; more than one-half 
of the potato exports; and about 
one-third of the processed vegetable 
exports. 

lhe importance of export markets 
to the U. S. vegetable industry can- 
not be overemphasized. In 1959-60 
vegetable exports reached a record 
$108 million. And prospects for the 
future promising. The Cana- 
dian market has been expanding at 
a rate of about 5% a year. This is 
due in part to Canada’s economic 
and population growth and to the 
fact that it is not possible for them 
to have a year-round production of 
vegetables. 

The European market is also ex- 
panding. To the present time Euro- 
pean consumption of processed vege- 
tables has been extremely low. 
However, as their economy improves 
and more wives are employed out- 
side the home, appreciation of con- 
venience foods has grown. Frozen 
vegetable exports to the United 
Kingdom jumped from 300,000 
to 6,300,000 pounds in 1959-60. 

Of equal importance to vegetable 
growers 1S the Be atte pr activities of 
several of the United States’ leading 
food processors. Campbell Soup 
Company has announced plans to 
invest $30 million during this fiscal 
year, which began August 1. Camp- 
bell operates plants in Great Britain, 
Italy, and Australia. A plant is now 
under construction in Mexico. 

While this will undoubtedly ac- 
celerate foreign consumption of 


Pon cl 


seem 
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processed vegetables, the question is 


whether U. S. growers can obtain a 
share of this business. Our vegetable 
processing industry is the most effi- 
cient in the world, but the cost of 
exporting, which includes duties, ON LY B EA nn 
ocean freight, and handling charges, 
adds substantially to delivered prices 


of processed vegetables. 


The potential of the processed - ° 

Sail MANE in Mawar ak be. eal Offers this BTCA Boom TEN Tat NTT 
plified by the fact that through ex- 
tensive advertising and trade promo- 
tion, sales of canned soup in the 
United Kingdom have jumped from 
$42 million to $84 million during the 
past five years and dehydrated soup 
from nothing to $5 million. The 
principal participants are Heinz, 
Campbell, and Cross and Blackwell 
in the canned field; Corn Products 
Refining Company in the dehydrated 
field. 

The bottleneck in the exporting 
of fresh and frozen vegetables is 
transportation. Refrigerated space 
is none too plentiful and freezer 
space is even less. Trans-Atlantic 
rates are high and shipping lines are 
reluctant to provide more space un- You can choose the sprayer to fit your exact spraying requirements from 
the complete John Bean line. Type of boom, pump capacity, tank size, 
mam tonnage. mounting accessories, etc. are a matter of choice. With a spray gun of your 

‘ “tile choice you can make your John Bean row-crop sprayer an all-around, 

Experiments are now underway all-purpose unit. 
with self-contained refrigerated 


oe face i lage Sig 3 einai] PUMP SELECTION FEATURING 


semi-trailer. By placing the refrig- 


less the trade can guarantee a mini- 


erated boxes so they can be serviced THE NEW ROYALIER 


en route, variouse temperatures can be . . 

maintained on most any dry cargo et oes > ae 

freighter. These boxes can be loaded the Royal Series with 25, 35 and 60 g.p.m. ca- 

at the U. S. packing plant and un- peeeie, pressures up to 800 p.s.i.; the Royalier 

loaded at the warehouse at final ries, 15 and 20 g.p.m. capacities, pressures 

destinati reducing Rr to 400 p.s.i.; and the Royalette, 10 g.p.m., pres- 0 
estination, reducing unnecessary sures to 400 p.s.i. aon emai 

handling. 4-PISTON PUMP 


How will our overseas markets LONG LIFE SAPPHITE CYLINDERS 


affect the vegetable industry ? Only John Bean pumps feature Sapphite Cylinders . . . so hard they resist wear 
F . and corrosion from the most abrasive spray materials. Designed to last the 


time will tell. But growers are be- un 
ime will tell. But growers are be lntline of tis vensed pume. 


coming more aware of the potentials 
both good and bad. 
ele Vinesg MOUNTING SELECTION 


The Dwindling Share 


HEN Mrs. Consumer buys 
fresh green beans, the grower 
receives 43 cents of each dollar she 
ete ee Gee ae ra ENGINE-DRIVEN POWER TAKE-OFF 
spends. 7a len MES. onsumet Choose from engine or power take-off drive models in a wide choice of trailer mountings. 
purchases frozen green beans, the 
grower’s share drops to 19 cents. COMPLETE [:i0]e)\4/ COMPLETE @#f\, 1,4 
As a general rule, the grower’s 
share of our food dollar declines as SELECTION SELECTION 
the amount of processing increases. Choice of boom types with There’s a complete range of tank 
There are exceptions to this rule. various nozzling and row width options for every John Bean high 
The citr inate Gaiten nren adjustments let you choose pressure sprayer model. You choose 
he citrus grower receives J cents the one model exactly suited the tank capacity that offers the 
of the dollar spent for oranges, 38 to your specific needs. goonies efficiency for your acreage. 
cents when consumers buy canned pecial Bean Bond lining assures 
orange juice, and 43 cents when longer tank life, protects against 
orange juice concentrate is purchased tm ag aa 
ange J ate is purchased. Ask your John Bean Dealer to help you select the sprayer of your choice 
Write for free /iterature 


Whether you mix your own fertilizers or buy DIVISION OF 
complete mixtures, you will find this 7x10-inch, 
50-page Dictionary of Plant Foods an invaluable FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


reference. Send remittance of $1.50 to AMER- SE EEE LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 
ICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 
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ELLIS AUTOMATIC 
TRANSPLANTERS 


i 


Y Model 450 
The latest Development 
in Planting Perfection 


Cup Fingers that stop to receive the plant. 
Cup Shaped Finger that hold the plants straight 
and upright No pulling or side pressure on 
plants 
Convenient Plant Tables for Dropper. Comfortable 
Plastic Seats Available 

@ Adjustable side bars, for exact packing pressure 
desired 


For Free Literature write 
D. R. ELLIS MFG. COMPANY 


102 Railroad St. Verona, Wisconsin 


f > ge” "e 
eB 
Wy 


KING FISH made this difference. 


enn @ . « 14 gallons per acre can do 
Liquid Guano the same for you. Better 


roots, healthier plants, higher yields, greater 
profits 


FERVE S. de R. L. de C. V. 


Ing. Eduardo J. Fernandez, Gerente 
Bravo 202, Nte..—Tel. 10-08. 
Culiacan, Sin., Mexico 


K. C. MATTSON CO. 
2460 N. Chico Ave., El Monte, Calif., U.S.A. 


@ Pesticide Handbook, by 


Paper Bound $1.75 
Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of check or money order 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


NEWEST IMPROVED MODEL M-2 


Se 
d 


Loudest and most reliable bird and animal scare 
device ever made Operates on carbide or acety- 
lene, no wick. Retail cost is low. Operates for less 
than 15c per day. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED. 
Warehouse stocks in: San 

Francis« New Orleans, Or- 

lando, Chicago, Baltimore, and 

Greenville. No waiting for de- 

livery 


REED-JOSEPH CO. Metoere ieee 


' 
reenville, Mississippi » 


Address 


City State 


: 
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POTATOES 


We CAN Measure Hail Damage 


OR 10 years University of Idaho 

horticulturists have been studying 
hail damage. Like weather, generally, 
you can’t do much about a hailstorm. 
But by devising a few man-made 
storms and studying their effects, 
you can discover what damage hail 
can do. This was the objective of these 
studies, and some interesting things 
were found out about two important 
Idaho crops: potatoes and beans. 

Hail insurance has been avail- 
able for years on many crops. How- 
ever, damage appraisals were, at best, 
little more than a rough approxi- 
mation of actual damage. For this 
reason both underwriters and the 
growers themselves have not entered 
enthusiastically into this kind of in- 
surance. An appraisal, based upon 
controlled conditions, was needed. 

If you’re going to study hail 
damage under controlled conditions 
you make your own hailstorm when 
and how you want it. In the Idaho 
studies, potato vines were “flogged” 
with a sort of “cat-o-nine-tails” device 
at different stages of growth and to 
different degrees. Rates of defoliation 
ranged from 25% to 100%. _ First 
“storms” oceurred- when the plants 
were from 6 to 8 inches tall. These 
were repeated at five other stages of 
growth until the plant was fairly ma- 
ture. 

Generally speaking, greatest loss 
occurs when hail comes at the full- 
bloom stage of potato growth. Close 
behind this from a loss standpoint is 
the period of full growth. At the 
other end of the scale it was found 
that potatoes completely defoliated at 
the 6- to 8-inch stage seldom dropped 
off more than 40% in yield, while a 
loss of half the foliage at this same 
time resulted in less than 10% reduc- 


STAGE OF GROWTH 
50%) FULL BLOOM 
_~ - _—_—! 


Potato plant defoliated 100% at 50% full bloom. 
This crop would be reduced by more than 80%. 


tion in yield. In all cases yield is set 
forth in terms of U. S. No. 1 grade 
of potatoes. 

Bean plants—Pinto and Topcrop 

were given about the same treat- 
ment as potatoes. There were five 
stages of growth at which simulated 
hail damage was inflicted. These 
ranged from the young plant with its 
first trifoliate leaf up until the time 
when all blossoms had fallen and pods 
had set. 

Greatest losses in bean yields re- 
sulted from damage sustained at full 
bloom up until two weeks after full 
bloom with all pods set. Up until first 
bloom or some time thereafter bean 
plants can lose at least two-thirds of 
the leaves and still come up with 80% 
of a normal crop. On the other hand, 
if they lose as little as one-third of 
the foliage at full bloom, yields will 
drop as much as 40%. 

\s much as one-half the crop may 
be lost where beans are defoliated 
66% at full bloom. In many cases you 
might just as well plow up the whole 
field if you are destined for only half 
a crop. Growers and insurance peo- 
ple know this and rates are established 


Pinto bean test plot shows recovery of plants which were damaged 25 days earlier. Row at left 
was defoliated 100%. Recovery was much greater in row at right defoliated only 66%. 
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accordingly. The time of the year 
and the value of the crop are two 
things to be considered before aban- 
doning a damaged field. 

As a result of these simulated hail 
studies on potatees and beans, re- 
ported in Idaho Agricultural E-xperi- 
ment Station Bulletin 332, accurate 
formulas may be derived to form a 
basis for satisfactory settlement of 
damage claims Hail companies 
throughout the country have accepted 
this information which is of value to 
them in establishing a program of 
crop insurance.—George IH’. MW ood- 
bury, University of Idaho, Moscow. 


Emphasis on Quality 


Pp YVATO) quality is the theme of 
the 19617 Potato Handbook, pub- 
lished annually by Potato Associa- 
tion of America. Featured in the 
current handbook are articles on 
production of quality potatoes for 
fresh market; factors affecting 
processing quality of potatoes; 
breeding potatoes for quality: and 
effect of storage on potato quality. 
\lso included is a handy buyer's 
guide. 

Copies of the 1961 Potato Hand- 
book may be obtained for $2 each by 
writing Potato Association of Amer- 
ica, New Brunswick, N. J. 


SPUDS 
Albert L. Mason 
ilbion, N.Y. 


Some folks raise ‘em on the upland 
Some folks raise ‘em on the muck. 

When I raise ‘em in my garden, 
Each one costs me ‘bout a buck! 


Now the way I like to raise ‘em 
Is to raise ‘em on a fork! 

They go darn good with the gravy, 
When they're raised here in New York! 


If I lived in Maine or Idaho, 
I'd buy their kind and eat ‘em; 

For no matter what your home state is, 
It’s mighty hard to beat ‘em. 


Yes, when I come in to dinner, 
And I'm hungry, tired and late, 


‘Long beside my meat and salad 


I want taters on my plate! 


Compacted Soil Cuts Yield 


N a two-year study of the value of 

minimum tillage, George Blake, 
University of Minnesota soil physi- 
cist, found that excess soil compac- 
tion reduces crop yields. Among 
crops tested, potatoes showed the 
sharpest drop in yields when grown 
on experimentally packed soil—54%. 

Soil surfaces were packed with a 
heavily loaded truck and the plow 
layer with a special weighted wheel. 
The resulting compaction produced 
soils with less air space and harder 
penetrability, much like that which 
occurs from over-use of field ma- 
chinery. 
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Boost your profits on vegetables this year 

by using SEVIN insecticide to control major USE 
insect pests the effective, economical way. The 

new He price of SEVIN this year gives you SEVIN 
substantial savings on a practical spray or dust ON 
program. No other insecticide gives you all the 

money-making benefits you get with SEVIN: BEANS 
long-lasting control per application, a higher SWEET CORN 
degree of safety in use, insect control right up to POTATOES 
harvest and control of insects resistant to other TOMATOES 


pesticides. PEPPERS 


SEVIN is outstanding against Mexican bean EGGPLANT 
beetle, corn earworm, tomato hornworm and CUCUMBERS 
fruitworm, resistant Colorado potato beetle, 

Japanese beetle, leafhoppers and more than 20 ‘sae 
important vegetable insect pests. When insects 

attack, it pays to SOCK ’EM with SEVIN! 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY UNION 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation CARBIDE 
270 Park Avenue °* New York 17, New York 


Sevin and Union Carnie are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 





TOMATOES 


Set Younger Plants 
“ROWERS can increase yield as 
¥ much as 7 tons an acre by set- 

ting tomato plants that are 35 to 45 

day Ss old, reports Philip Minges, pro- 

fessor of vegetable crops at Cornell 

University, Ithaca. 
lomato plant experiments in tem- 

perature and growth showed plants 

set out at three weeks from seeding 
produced yields of 35.4 tons per acre; 
at five 34.9 tons; at seven 
weeks, 28.7 tons; and at nine weeks, 

27.8 tons per acre. 

Recommended period for setting 
tomato plants is when plants are be- 
tween and six weeks old and 
have been grown in a greenhouse 
with night temperature of 60° F. or 
higher. Transplants should not have 
flowers at the time of field setting, 
according to Minges. 

Experiments conducted showed 
that earlier yields are obtained by 
raising fewer than the normal 100 
plants per flat. 

At New York State Experiment 
Station, Geneva, they have been con- 
ducting trials on row spacing and 
number of plants to the acre of 
tomatoes grown tor processing. 


weeks, 


five 


Better seeds 
Through 


In station experiments compari- 
sons were made of yields from 
plants spaced 18, 27, and 36 inches 
apart in rows spaced 4, 5, and 6 feet 
apart. A twin-row planting pattern 
was also tested for each spacing in 
comparison with normal row spac- 
ing. 

In the twin-rows plants were set 
in pairs of rows 18 inches apart with 
4, 5, and 6 feet between the twin- 
rows. 

Yields of tomatoes suitable for 
canning indicated that 4500 to 5000 
plants—rather than the usual 3000 
plants—to the acre gave the highest 
net return. 

The object of the twin-rows was 
to markedly increase the number of 
plants per acre, yet leave adequate 
aisles for picking without trampling 
the vine. In a dry season, the twin- 
row pattern proved very effective 
and resulted in larger net returns at 
each row spacing. But in seasons of 
abundant rainfall, the luxuriant vine 
growth resulted in reduced yields at 
the closest spacings in twin-rows. 


Reducing Costs 
N Douglas Jensen’s vocabulary, 
soil fumigation is synonymous 
with reduced costs. Why? Last year 
this tomato grower in Pasco, Wash., 
saved $500 in weeding costs on only 
2% acres. 


Jensen examines tomatoes he grew on previously 
weed-ridden soil, fumigated before planting. 


It used to cost Jensen as much as 
$140 per half acre on the dreaded 
first weeding of his tomato fields 
workers were forced to get down on 
their hands and knees to remove 
every weed competitor from the 
rows of tiny seedlings. 

Last year, the total cost of weed- 
ing his 2% acres the first time was 
only $77—and the weeding was done 
standing up, with a hoe. 

How was this big savings accom- 
plished? By fumigating his soil. 
Jensen first cultivated and ridged his 
planting rows, then applied Vapam 
(Stauffer Chemical) in a band along 
each row, using a shank injector 


THE MARK 

OF BETTER 
BEANS 

AND PEAS 


The outstanding quality of the bean and pea seed produced by Rohnert 
of Idaho, one of the six Breeder Divisions of Seed Research Specialists, 


Inc., results from many things... 


Concentrated research by Dr. Stuart Smith and Dr. Oscar Pearson, rec- 
ognized as two of the nation’s leading authorities in their field... Exten- 
sive winter testing and breeding in Florida, Texas and West Mexico... 
Careful field supervision from planting through harvesting . .. Processing 
in one of the nation’s most modern facilities. 

As with beans and peas, all SRS seed is produced by specialists ...So 
remember, for the best, buy SRS... Available from your SRS distributor 


and his dealers 


SEED RESEARCH SPECIALISTS, INC. 
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with three blades spaced about 5 
inches apart. 

The ground had been kept moist 
for several days to make sure the 
weed seeds were in germinating con- 
dition. He then rolled the tops of 
the ridges lightly to keep the fumi- 
gant in the soil longer. After the 
fumigant had left the soil, tomato 
seed was planted. 

The treated crop rows were kept 
relatively grass and weed free for 
the entire growing season, and he 
was able to cultivate between the 
rows to keep the rest of the field 
clean. 

Jensen believes the band applica- 
tion of fumigant, requiring much 
less material than all-over applica- 
tion, makes the treatment economi- 
cally feasible for such crops as green 
peppers, as well as for tomatoes. 


Keep Driveways Open 
ROWERS raising tomatoes for 
processing should leave road- 

ways and driveways unplanted, rec- 

ommends E. C. Wittmeyer, Ohio 

State University extension horticul- 

turist. 

Fruits on plants growing in drive- 
ways often are damaged as the crop 
is harvested. Vinegar or fruit flies 


YOU be the EXPERT! 


S Larry put it, the tomato 
seedlings were standing 
still. They had been trans- 
planted to peat pots three 
weeks before, but growth 
was unusually slow. The fact 
that the stems and leaves 
were a purplish color puzzled 
Larry since he kept the 
greenhouse temperature 
above 60°F. and watered 
them carefully. 
it couldn't be fertilizer 
burn since he had taken the 
soil directly from a low spot 
on the back of the farm and 
hadn't added any fertilizer. 
He watered them twice with 
a soluble nitrogen fertilizer 
without any visible response. 
What is your diagnosis? 


Answer on page 59 
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SURE-YOU CAN PAY 
$2000 MORE 
-BUT WHY? 


BESLER POWER PACKAGE 


gives you a modern air sprayer 
for about half cost! 


You need not pay a high price for a modern air carrier sprayer, 


With a Besler Power Package you have a complete air carrier sprayer, less tank 
and trailer. It attaches simply, in less than a day, to your tank and trailer, or 
to a flat bed truck. 


Not just a blower attachment, the Power Package includes pump, valves, strainers, 
agitator drive, etc., as well as blower. The only attachment of its kind on the 
market. Proven on hundreds of thousands of acres. 


With 35” axial flow 8-blade fan, VR4 engine, with row crop volute. 
With 30” axial flow 8-blade fan, VG4 engine, with row crop volute. 
With 24” axial flow 8-blade fan, VF engine, with row crop volute. 
With 24” axial flow 4-blade fan, TH engine, with row crop volute. 


Send coupon below for name of nearest dealer. 


3 HOW TO GET BEST SPRATING RESULTS 


Free! Valuable information (not a sales booklet) 
presented for the first time, by a leading authority. 


emma eee Se 
VG-1 
Gentlemen: 


Without charge, please send me your 24-page booklet 


— CORPORATIO 


ee 4053 HARLAN ST 


EMERYVILLE, OAKLAND 8 
Orchard___. Row Crop Acreage Student. 


explaining the latest techniques in air carrier spraying. Fs S y a E R 


er NG 
Alias 





TERRIFIC SOIL HEATING CABLE BARGAIN 


New 9%8-ft. 330 W. with built-in 70° fix temp 
oil thermo. For double sash bed or 
ft. bench. Get more for larger areas. No 
$9.95. Money-back guarantee 
No C.O.D. or open a,c. Clip $10.00 bill and 
your address to this ad. “There is no sub- 
stitute for bottom heat.”’ Send for free com- 
wercial growers bulletin. GRO-QUICK Mfrs., 
357 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Illinois. 


TESTS SOIL 
IN SECONDS! 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP YIELD— 


with low-cost portable 
KELWAY SOIL TESTER. . . 


56-sq. 


S98T ppd 


read. No 


no time 


easy-to-use, easy-to 
complicated chemicals 
consuming tests. This revolu- 
tionary, scientific device gives 
immediate, acidity 
Used 
agriculturists, nur 
orymen Fully guaranteed! 


Price only $29.50 


with handy carrying case, pays 


accurate 


ond moisture readings 


by farmers 
complete 


for itself many times over in 


one seoson. Send to 


KEL INSTRUMENTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. VG17 P. O. Box 744 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Amazing NE 


WI" Power Agrotiller 


Oe SUR Ser RR OR mall ey 


. 4 


ROTARY TILLAGE BLAZES NEW TRAIL IN FARMING © HEAVY. 

DUTY THLAGE TOOL BOOSTS FERTILITY AND YIELDS @ 

RETARDS SOM EROSION © CUTS CULTIVATION TIME © 

Does all these Tough Jobs Well! 

* SEED BED PREPARATION * TURNING STUBBLE 

* WEED CONTROL * PLOWS, DISCS, HARROWS 
IN ONE OPERATION 

* PASTURE BREAKING 

* LAND RECLAMATION * TURNING CORN STALKS 
AND GREEN ROUGHAGE 


baled TTT CENT Ce 


Tm 


KING FISH 


“Guano Liquido" 
Wy 
Cuesta solamente 
(o menos) 


$375.00 por hectarea 


y le ayuda a duplicar y adn 


a triplicar sus cosechas. 


Pida informes a:— 
FERVE, S. de R. L. de C. V. 
Gte. Ing. Eduardo J. Fernandez 
Bravo 202 Norte—Tel. 10-08 
Culiacan, Sin., Mexico 


K. C. MATTSON CO. 


2460 N. Chico Ave. El Monte, Calif., U.S.A. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


: VIRUS 

ietic vigorous 

ted plant Also Blue- 

Raspberries, Rhubarb, 

Gray Dwarf Fruit 

Complete ‘ f nursery stock at reason- 


W rite 


Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Box V-31 Princess Anne, Md. 


48 


ered entially 


Trees 


ible price Free 60-p e catal 


ves in freshly fruit. 
Under federal law, no fruit fly eggs 
may be present in canned tomatoes 
and tomato products 

Growers in Ohio Top Ten Tomato 
Club will receive an adjustment in 
yield of 10% if they leave driveways 
in their fields unplanted ; 

\ new development is the use of 
that run at right 
hus, the picker ts 
always working toward the driveway 
and doesn’t have to walk over’ other 
rows, possibly damaging fruit. 


lay « damaged 


driveways 


Cross 


angles to the row 


New Staking Variety 
V' YGUE, a staking variety devel- 
oped particularly for the Niagara 
Peninsula, 
Agricultural Experiment 
Vineland, Ontario 
The new variety is two davs ear- 
lier than Harkness and Earliest-of- 


All. It is also larger. In station tests, 
the average s1ze of Vogue was 1.3 


released by 
Station, 


has been 


ounces compared with 3.6 ounces for 
Harkness, and 3.1] lear- 
liest-of-All 

Fruits of the new variety ripen 
uniformly. When very dry 
weather is followed by excessive 
rain or. irrigation, 


ounces for 


very 


some circular 


cracking occurs. 


For Processing 
g 


P' ICOMOKE, a new tomato for 
processing, has been released by 


University of Maryland. The variety, 
formerly called Marvland 314. was 
developed by Dr. F. C. Stark, profes- 


sor of vegetable crops. 


Pocomoke has a deep red color 
when ripe and is quite firm. It is 
resistant to cracking and sunburn and 
is tolerant to fusarium wilt. Its small 
fruit size—averaging 4+ to 6 ounces 
would prohibit general use for fresh 
market 

Because of the firmness of the fruit 
and the large | fruit 
for harvest at one time, Poco 
moke is believed to be adapted to 
mechanical harvesting. 


percentage ol 
ready 


Modified Pruning 
RUIT cracking of 
be reduced as much as 

following a modified system of prun 

ing, reports W. M horticul 
turist at Ohio Agricultural Experi 
station, \WV ooster 
] 


extra foliage is secured by allowing 


tomatoes can 


O00% by 
os 

Brooks. 
ment 


growth of axillary shoots or “suck- 
ers.’ One common practice ts to allow 
first 


dley ele ) 


below the 
1 


suckers immediately 
flower cluster to remain an 
into a main stem. All 
quent both 
moved as they develop, until the third 
or fourth cluster appears. The suck 
these 


second subs 


suckers on stems are re 


ers developing above clusters 
are allowed to vrow. 


Commercial 


growers in several 
areas have tried the modified svstem 
of pruning and have 
helpful in producing fruit with better 


color, 


found it to be 


less scald, and fewer 
Yields in most instances have 
and yields of top 


more than doubled, 


sun 
cracks 
been increased, 
fruits 


Bro ks rey rts. 


vrade 


What Growers Ath About Nematodes 


presence of plant-parasitic 
indicate the need for 


Q. Does the 


nematodes always 
control 

A. No 
present in low 
sufficient damag« 


Plant-parasitic nematodes, when 
numbers, usually do not 
{ irrant special 


crops of 


cause 
control 
low value pet 


measures, especially on 


acre 


nematodes be 
rough plant- 
materials ? 


Q. Can _ plant-parasiti 
introduced into new areas tl 
ing stock, soil, or other 

A. Yes. A few very destructive nema- 
todes have a limited distribution in this 
country, and every effort should be made 
introducing them into areas 
have not been reported 


to avoid 
re they 
Q. Can nematodes bx effectively con- 
trolled 
A. Yes Phe recent 
(soil tur 
nematodes) | 
control — px 
fallowing 


development of 
capabk of 
made effective 
Sanitation, 


flooding, selec- 


nematocides igants 
killing 
nematode ssible 
rotation, 
tion of planting stock, and certain other 
contribute 


control 


crop 


practices varying degrees 


to nematode 


Q. How are materials for the 
of nematodes applied 
A. Nematocides are 


ways de] 


cont rol 


applied to the soil 
upon the 


in various ending 


material used, the soil and the 
equipment available Phe 
method is to apply the 
liquid, injecting it 6 


soil surface behind cultivator 


type, 
most 
rik matocide asS a 
below th 
shanks 


commen 


. j 
mches 


Q. What is the usual cost of soil fumi- 
gation for nematode control 

A. Depending upon the material used 
and the rate and method of application 
soil fumigation costs from $40 to $80 
per acre. Certain materials 
control soil fungi and weeds cost as 
as $400 to $500 per acre and are us« d only 
in special situations 
farm machinery may 
satisfactory applicators for nematocides 


at a cost of $75 to $125 


which alse 


Certaim types oi 


he converted into 


eliminated from 


fumigation 


Q. Can nematodes be 
an infested site by soil 

A. No. Although a properly applied 
nematocide treatment will reduce the 
nematode population considerably, a 100% 
kill is virtually impossible to 
During the course of the season, the few 
surviving nematodes, freed of competition 
dnd provided with an ample food supply, 
rapidly increase in number, thereby 
creating a potential threat to susceptible 
crops in succeeding years.—Alvin J. Braun 
and J. A. Keplinger, New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Answering Your 
QUESTIONS 


Don't let your questions go unanswered. Whether 
large or small, send them with a four-cent stamp 
for sot reply to Questions Editor, AMERICAN 
VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


BOON TO BEETS, BANE TO PEAS 

i didn’t have much luck with my peas last sum- 
mer. The plants came up stunted and stayed that 
way. The first leaves were yellow, and later 
leaves had olive colored, watersocked spots on 
them. Beets grown in the same field the prev'ous 
season were given heavy boron applications to 
counteract blackspot. My neighbor tells me this 
might have had something to do with the damage 
on the peas. Could this be true?7—New York. 

Yes. Peas following beets which received 
boron applications frequently show injury. 
The symptoms you describe are those of 
boron toxicity. Avoid planting peas or beans 
in soils which received large amounts of 
boron the previous year or two. 


NEEDS SEED CLEANER 


Where can | get a seed cleaning machine?— 
Montana. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


WILL TRY MISSISSIPPI! 1717 ON GUAM 

We're interested in the watermelon apes 
1717 mentioned by Stuart Simpson in his article 
"They Cry for Round Ones.'" What seedsmen 
have this variety, and will they ship seed out of 
the United States?—Guam. 

Stuart Simpson is a grower and his Simp- 
son Nursery Co., Monticello, Fla., has 
Mississippi 1717. He tells me they ship to 
a great many foreign countries and have no 
difficulty in meeting the requirements of 
each. 


WHERE CAN I BUY SEED OF 

Nemagreen lima bean?—Alabama. 

Some sources are: Asgrow Seed Co., 272 
George St., New Haven 10, Conn.; Corneli 
Seed Co., 101 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 2, 
Mo.; Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Mountain 
View, Calif.; Northrup-King & Co., 1500 
Jackson St., N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn, 


PLASTIC PLANT PROTECTORS 


On Page 12 of your April, 1958, issue is a 
photocraph of some polyethylene plant bonnets. 
| know this was some time ago, but | wonder 
if you could tell me who makes them?—lowa. 


Green Thumb Metal and Plastic Corp., 
2417 Nicholasville Pike, Lexington, Ky. 


1OWAN WANTS TO JOIN GROWER GROUP 
Is there a vegetable growers group in lowa? 
How do | get in touch with it?—lowa. 
Yes. Write C. L. Fitch, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, lowa State Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation, P. O. Box 421, Ames, lowa. 


TOMATOES ON HIS POTATO PLANTS? 

1 found small, tomato-like fruits growing on 
my povrato plants last summer. They were green 
and measured about an inch in diameter. hat 
are these ‘‘tomatoes,"" and are they good for 
anything ?—Ohio. 

They're potato seed balls, the true fruit 
of the potato. Ohio summers are usually 
too dry and warm for these seed balls to 
appear, but the relatively cool, humid 
weather of this past season favored their 
development. They're quite common farther 
north. Newer varieties such as Katahdin, 
Kennebec, and Sebago are more likely to 
produce these seed balls than such older 
strains as Irish Cobbler. 

Plant breeders use the seed in making 
crosses and developing new varieties, but 
they’re worthless to vou as a grower. The 
flattened, ovate seeds you find inside the 
“tomatoes” will produce potato plants, but 
they won't be true to variety. 
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Planet Jr. 


Seeders 


For power-driven or ground- 
driven multiple row planters and 
seeder units, you can rely on 
Planet Jr. engineers to design 
the ones that lay it down at the 
right depth and proper interval. 


Ask for Catalog 1639 from 


your Planet Jr. distributor or 
write us. 


Planet Jr. 


Steels 


The toughest ... because they are ‘‘Planetized” for hardness and 
temper. Hundreds of sizes and 


shapes for different crops and 
soils. Adaptable to various types > 
of equipment. 


SWEEPS 
\ 
0 } } VY 
CULTIVATOR STEELS SPECIALIZED STEELS 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


3419 N. 5th Street ¢ Philadelphia 40, Pa. 





Jeno Paulucci hurries from plane in which he flies 200,000 miles annually, maintaining a busy schedule 
of visiting customers, suppliers, farms, processing plants of his many enterprises. 


Jeno and 


HIS MIDAS TOUCH 


By GEORGE NICHOLAS 


— IN years ago Jeno F. 
Paulueci borrowed $2500 to raise 
sprouts 


Now 


in a converted (uonset 
he heads Chun King Corpo 
| farming and 
companies with 


a compl x of 
processing 
ial sales of $30 million 


uluecet Is one of the nation’s 


self ile millionaires, the 
producet of bean sprouts, 
rs, wild and 


\merican-Orien- 


rice, 


son of an immigrant 
w little but poverty 


n growing bean 


of 29 

1918 in the mining 
nn. In 1933 the 

in their 
I own, 

ci became a salesman for a 
World 


rocery 


ikin out on his 


War II, Paulucci 


re about the in- 
of bean 


After 


sprouts 
iental cuisine 
the Far East 
ppetite 


 serv- 


for Orien- 
ans were getting 
outlook in. their 
became a bean 

sprouts 

ns indoors in 
dropon Because the 
take sprout, by 
lanting daily I a harvest 


very day them, as 


he does today, in 24-inch deep alu- 
minum trays instead of in the tradi- 
tional Chinese crocks 

Tray bottoms are filled with 4 
inches of beans, grown in Texas and 
Oklahoma. The beans are soaked, 
watered four times daily, and kept 
in controlled temperature. Treated 
with hormones to stunt the inedible 
root hair and to make them sprout 
faster, they grow to 4 inches and fill 
the trays in five days 


Paulucci sold up to 300 pounds a 
day within a few weeks. At first he 
sold only to local markets, then to 
Oriental-American food  canners. 
Then he began canning bean sprouts. 
In less than a year the company out- 
grew its quarters and moved to 
Duluth, Minn., its present location. 

The company produces 20 million 
pounds of bean sprouts a year. They 
are canned alone and with other 
Chinese vegetables for use in home- 
made (Qriental-American 
salads, and other non-Oriental 
dishes. And they are the chief ingre 
dient in Paulucci’s canned and 
frozen Chun King foods. 

In 1950 Paulucci organized Wil- 
derness Valley Farms to grow some 
of the vegetables he was buying. He 
has since purchased over 7000 acres 
of tax-forfeited land north of Duluth 
and turned the stubborn wasteland 
in the shadow of the iron dumps into 
a rich farmland producing celery, 
romaine, escarole, sweet peas, broc 
cauliflower, Chinese 
lettuce, 
onions, and potatoes. 

Experimenting continually with 
improved seed and plant and seed 
strains, fertilizing, insect and disease 
control by plane and ground spray- 
ing, frost control, and soil drainage, 
he produced 100,000 pounds of fine 
quality 
year. 


foods, 


coli, cabbage, 


cabbage, radishes, carrots, 


Pascal celery per acre last 
Paulucci has grown Chinese 
cabbage averaging 8 to 10 pounds 
each, celery of 10 to 12 pounds per 
stalk, giant radishes, and onions 

At harvesttime (September 1 for 
celery), crews work from dawn to 
dusk, occasionally by floodlight, to 


Aerial view of celery harvest on 7000-acre Wilderness Valley Farms, once wasteland in shadow of 
Duluth's iron dumps. Paulucci has grown celery averaging 10 to 12 pounds per stalk. 
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beat the frost. Crops are shipped on 
Paulucci’s own fleet of semi-trailers 
to markets and to the company’s 
three processing plants. 

Called the Orient Express to high- 
light the company’s leadership in 
the Oriental-American food market, 
the fleet includes 35 semi-trailers (15 
owned and 20 leased). Some trailers 
are refrigerated; other shipments 
are made between layers of ice. 

It hurt Paulucci to see the trucks 
returning empty from market. He 
organized another affiliate, North- 
land-CK Foods, which produces pie 
fillings from fruit the trucks bring 
back. In typical Paulucci fashion, 
the Wilderness pie fillings became 
the nation’s leading brand with 35% 
of the market. 

Apples come from Washington, 
cherries from Michigan and Wis- 
consin, wild blueberries from Maine 
and Quebec. Recently Paulucci be- 
gan growing his own fruits for the 
pie fillings and desserts. 

For the last two years the com- 
pany has been researching to de- 
velop a “domesticated” wild blue- 
berry. This summer it entered into 
an agreement with Indians in nearby 
reservations to put abandoned wild 
blueberry tracts back into produc- 
tive use. 

At Zim, Minn., Paulucci organ- 
ized the Minnesota Mushroom Grow- 
ers Association. There mushrooms 
are grown from spawn in darkness 
in specially-constructed houses in a 
controlled mixture of peat soil with 
fertilizer. Four crops totaling hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds a year 
are produced, supplying Paulucci 
with mushrooms for his Oriental- 
\merican foods, a new Italian foods 
line and sale to processors. 

Paulucci is still very much the 
vegetable grower. He visits the 
farms, an hour's drive from Duluth 
headquarters, regularly. He is a 
stickler for quality. Mechanical har- 
vesting for celery was abandoned 
because it bruised the stalks. At the 
plant he uses fresh eggs instead of 
powdered for Chun King Chinese 
noodles, the nation’s leading brand. 
He makes personal taste tests at 
least once a day. 

To keep in, touch with his sup- 
pliers and customers he flies 200,000 
miles a year in the company plane. 

At 41, Jeno Paulucci has sky- 
rocketed to leadership in most ven- 
tures he has taken up. He is ample 
proof that opportunity exists for the 
enterprising grower and marketer. 


Working drawings for on attractive, easy-to- 
build roadside stand are available for $2.00 
from AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. 
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BURPEE’S FORDHOOK HYBRID WATERMELON 


True first generation (F;) hybrid. Family size melon with delicious, 
bright red flesh and moderate number of small seeds. Nearly 
round. Produces an extremely early crop for local market. 


BURPEE MELONS ARE TOPS 
FOR FLAVOR AND QUALITY 


From Burpee’s Fordhook Seed Farms come melons which are 
outstanding for appearance, for delightful taste and for depend- 
able quality. They are bred for stamina and disease resistance 
as well as for all-around sales appeal. 


NOW READY — 1961 Burpee 
Descriptive Blue List FREE on 
request. Complete catalog of pop- 
ular market varieties with informa- 
tion on Burpee’s Sales Aids for 
plant growers. 


Burpee Hybrid Cantaloupe—true F; 
hybrid. Flesh is deep orange, thick, 
firm, juicy, sweet and delicious. Aver- 
age 4-4 lbs., often much more. A 
premium market variety with good 
early yields. 


W. ATLEE BEYUTTSA CO. sonient're. 


Offers A New Concept In 
N OW! CMW Fruit and Vegetable Processing 


Seed Growers 


els available for sale, 


5 Different CMW mod- 
rental or lease. 


@ No Side Tanks 
Below Fioor Level. 

@ Mechanical or Biock 
ice Refrigeration 


The Hydro-Cooler 


With amazing Fiber Glass interior which 

eliminates forever, leaks, rust, or rot. Abso- 

lutely impervious to water and chemicals. On 

— Hydro-coolers at NO EXTRA 
! 


Guaranteed to be: 


® The Lowest Priced 
© Most Easily Installed 
® Most Economical To Operate 


Priced From Only $2990.00 Complete 
ORR eh te eae 





ASPARAGUS 
(Continued from page 9) 


phosphorus required for spear de- 
velopment was evidently supplied 
from storage reserves in the fleshy 
roots. In contrast, it has been found 
by similar tests with radioactive 
phosphorus that corn, even on fairly 
fertile obtains as much as 30% 
of its phosphorus for early growth 
from that applied in the fertilizer. 

Very probably some of the nitro- 
and other nutrients 
essential for growth that are stored 
in the fleshy roots of asparagus con- 
tribute to the production of young 
spears as they develop in early 
Thus, it should not be 

apply fertilizer for an 
asparagus crop until harvest is com- 
pleted. Delaying fertilization until 
after harvest in many cases could 
reduce early 

The plant 
work of fleshy roots 
spread of 3 or 4 feet, 
to a de pth of about 3 feet. 
about 6 


soils, 


ren, potash, 


spring neces- 


sary to 


weed growth. 

extensive net- 
with a lateral 
filling the 
Scattered 


feet 


has an 
soil 
extends to 


and 10 feet 
150 roots 


rooting 
laterally 


vertically. As 


diam 
fourth 
from 


many as varying 
eter -eighth to 
inch been found 
a 6-inch section of rhizome or crown 
r-old plant. Small 
feeder roots develop ever\ 
from the fleshy and 
active in the absorption of 
water and plant nutrients. 

he native nutrient supply of the 
soil and the nutrients in applied fer- 
upletely 
for an 
year. 


nples of six- 


trom one one 


have crowing 
Ot a SIX-V@a new 
fibrous 
spring roots 


become 


are rather cor con- 
utilized 


period every 


and may be 
10-month 
presentative Sal 
plant roots, it 
that an asparagus con- 
ipproximately 
eshy root material 
10 Michigan farms on 
crown, the 
with nitrogen at 
varying from 50 to 450, phos- 
1 0 to 250, and potash from 
Yields on 
aspara- 
6300 
was 


was calcu- 


lated acre of 
tains 57,000 pounds 
which 
paragus Was crop was 
being fe ttilized 
rates 
phate trot 
U to acre 
ilated as cut 
2450 to 
However, there 
apparent correlation between rate 
fertilize app lication and either 
nats mineral con \position or yield. 
The fern growth from one-year- 
spindly and seldom 
ht of over 3 feet. How- 
fourth or fifth year, 
15 or more stems varying 
in diameter from one-half to three- 
fourth inch and in height from 5 to 
7 or more feet are produced by each 
plant following the normal spear 
harvest season. After a planting has 
reached this age, it has evidently 


52 


350 pounds per 
the se Tarimis, c ale 


wed from 


unds per acre 


old roots is 
heig 
the 


attains a 
ever, by 
eight to 


NEW SUGGESTED FERTILIZER PRACTICES FOR ASPARAGUS 


All application figures are in pounds per acre with 
low values suggested for soils testing “high and 


high values suggested for soils testing 


“low.” 


N—nitrogen; P,O;—phosphate; K10—potash. 


Year of Crown Planting: 

20-40 N, 40-80 P.O;, 40-80 K,O (5-10-10, 
10-20-20). 

Broadcast and plow in before trenching for 
crown setting. 

30-60 P.O; broadcast down the trench (20% 
superphosphate). 

30 additional N at first cultivation (Am- 
monium nitrate). 

Omit on soils built up with legumes or 
manured. 


2nd & 3rd Year Following Crown Setting: 
For plant development— 
25-50 N, 50-100 P,Os, 50-100 K,O 
Broadcast and disk in during spring fitting 
of the field. 
30 additional N after soil warms up. 
on soils that are being manured.) 


(Omit 


attained maturity. On the 40 farms 
surveyed, the fresh weight of the 
fern produced averaged 9500 pounds 
and varied from 2100 to 16,800 
pounds per acre. 

Before the fern dies in the fall, a 
major portion of its easily soluble 
ci arbohydr: ate content is translocated 
into the crown and fleshy roots. Gen- 
erally, the following spring the dry 
fern is disked into the soil and its 
mineral content again made avail- 
able to the living portion of the plant 
through microbial and chemical de- 
composition. 

The nutrients 
single season’s 


therefore, 


accumulated by a 
fern growth are, 
cycled over and over 
again if they are not lost through 
erosion or fixed in unavailable form 
by chemical action in the soil. Cer- 
tainly, the extensive active living 
root system absorbs most of them 
before they are fixed or leached from 
the soil. 

The figures in the accompanying 
table indicate the calculated quan- 
tities of nitrogen, (N), phosphate 
(P2O0O;), and potash (KO) found 
in 5500 pounds of cut asparagus 
based on samples from the 40 farms 
surveyed. The mineral quantities 
returned to the soil in the fern 
and the mineral content of the roots 
are also indicated. Values for other 
crops are shown for comparison. 

It is interesting to note that the 
quantity of N-P2,O5;-K2O removed 
by a 5500-pound per acre asparagus 
crop is quite similar to that harvested 
in a 500-bushel per acre apple crop, 
and is surprisingly low, by compari- 
son, with the quantities removed by 
the annual crops. 

A high-yielding asparagus crop 
removed only 23 pounds of nitrogen, 
while the grain in a 100-bushel corn 
crop contained 95 pounds ; the tubers 
in a 500-bushel potato crop, 108 


4th through 7th Year and Then Repeated: 
For maintenance and crop nutrient re- 
moval— 


40-60 N each year after harvest is com- 
pleted. Omit if manured. 
5th year—60-120 K,O. Omit if soil tests high 


in K or is being manured. 
7th year—30-60 P,O;, 30-60 K:O. None if 
soil tests high in P and K. 


If crop has been harvested by snapping, use 
the low values; if yields of cut grass are 
higher than 5500 pounds per acre, in- 
crease fertilizer proportionally. 

If crop has been over-fertilized for a number 
of years, apply N alone until soil tests 
indicate a reduction in fertility levels. 

Have soils tested to be sure of their nutrient 
status. 


and a 700-crate celery crop, 
160 pounds of nitrogen per acre. 
\ll the crops require additional 
quantities of nitrogen to produce 
their foliage. 

In perennials, with their well- 
distributed active root system, nitro- 
gen should be almost completely re- 
covered from decomposing plant ma- 
terial and not lost through leaching. 

Experiments conducted all over 
the world have indicated that tree 


pounds ; 


CROP NUTRIENT UTILIZATION 
(In pounds per acre) 


CWI* N_ P.O, KO 


Asparagus—cut spears 55 23 7 23 
Asparagus fern 95 99 23. «115 
Asparagus roots 570 §=156 83 203 
Field Corn—grain 56 95 38 25 
Total in crop 158 58 i117 
Potatoes—tubers 108 42 190 
Total in crop 208 59 280 
Tomatoes—fruit 600 69 38 2S s«i75 
Total in crop 129 47 265 
Celery—plant 630 160 135 470 
Apples—fruit 240 25 9 


300 


*Yields in hundredweight per acre. 


fruits show little response to phos- 
phorus. The phosphorus removed in 
a 5500-pound per acre asparagus 
crop is less than a fifth of that re- 
moved in a 30-ton tomato crop. 
Since this is the case, and if many 
of the present phosphorus recom- 
mendations for asparagus are cor- 
rect, the tomato crop is probably not 
being satisfactorily fertilized. 

In mature asparagus plantings, 
with their well-developed root sys- 
tems functioning for most of the 
year, little additional phosphorus in 
fertilizer application would appear 
warranted. 

A tomato crop of 30 tons contains 
over seven times, and a 700-crate 
celery crop over 20 times as much 
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potash as was found in a 5500-pound 
per acre asparagus crop. Certainly in 
the light of experimental evidence, 
indicating that 400 to 500 pounds 
of potash is adequate for celery, 
potash application to asparagus 
should be substantially lowered in 
many areas because much if not all 
of the potash found in the fern is 
recycled through the plant year after 
year. 

(in the basis of a careful evalua- 
tion of the facts above, and an un- 
derstanding of the perennial nature 
of the crop, a drastic revision down- 
ward in the quantities of fertilizer 
applied to mature plantings appears 
highly desirable. 

In the California asparagus grow- 
ing region and a few other areas 
where the soils are naturally high 
in available phosphate and potash, 
the mistakes unconsciously made in 
fertilizing asparagus in other areas 
have not occured. Very little if any 
phosphorus or potassium is used on 
asparagus in California. 

In other areas the vitally impor- 
tant need for these nutrients during 
the early developmental stages in 
the growth of the crop has been 
continued after the independent and 
conservative nature of the mature 
plants made them unnecessary. Un- 
fortunately, the tolerant nature of 
the crop to fertilizer injury gave 
little indication that fertilizer appli- 
cations were too high. 

Qn established plantings, the sug- 
gested program should reduce the 
cost of asparagus fertilization, from 
previous recommendations, by from 
$12 to over $30 per acre. An out-of- 
pocket saving to the asparagus 
growers of the United States and 
Canada of a minimum of $1 million 
annually. In addition, there is a sav- 
ing in the labor cost of application, 
and the possibility of a reduced weed 
problem and perhaps higher produc- 
tivity and extended longevity. 

Because of the large quantity of 
roots developed by high producing 
asparagus, the crop required a well 
granulated soil in a high state of 
tilth to facilitate adequate subter- 
ranean aeration. This condition of 
soil structure is found in high pro- 
ducing fields and is due to both the 
soil type and careful husbandry. 

Soil compaction and inadequate 
internal drainage are probably more 
responsible for low asparagus yields 
than inadequate fertilization. Large 
quantities of fertilizer have fre- 
quently been wasted in attempts to 
increase the productivity of low 
yielding plantings, when the funda- 
mental difficulty has been due to poor 
aeration in the subsurface soil result- 
ing from poor soil structure. 


A careful preplanting soil build- 
ing program, using deep rooted 
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legumes and/or the incorporation of 
other types of organic matter for a 
few years prior to planting aspara- 
gus would do much to insure suit- 
able aeration conditions. 

Liming soils on which asparagus 
is to be grown to bring the pH value 
to 6.2 to 6.5 to a depth of 12 to 18 
inches will promote soil particle 
aggregation and flocculation and re- 
sult in improved aeration. 

Setting the crowns in soil that has 
not been puddled or compacted will 
help the new planting become better 
established the first season. 


The application of manure will 
promote improved granulation and 


It follows a 


WISCONSIN 
through the heaviest 


better internal soil aeration, highly 
desirable soil properties for the de- 
velopment of healthy, vigorous, 
fleshy roots. 

Proper timing in disking and 
dragging the asparagus field under 
the wet conditions of early spring 
will help maintain structure and pre- 
vent clod formation, thereby promot- 
ing desirable soil physical conditions 
for satisfactory root performance. 

The building up and maintenance 
of a desirable structure in 
asparagus fields will pay large divi- 
dends in terms of longevity and pro- 
ductivity and is probably more im- 
portant than fertilization to the 
mature planting. THe ENp. 


soil 


HEAVY-DUTY WISCONSIN POWER 
assures sun-up to sun-down 
tilling, and keeps the tiller on-call 
r other seasonal jobs. The 
Trans-A-Matic is made by the 
Ariens Co., Brillion, Wisconsin. 


wry c 


LS 


aS 


» 
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You can put the Wisconsin- 
powered Ariens Trans-A-Matic 
Tiller to work as soon as ground 
conditions permit. You can keep 
on tilling without missing a lick. 
And when the job's done, the 18- 
hp heavy-duty Wisconsin makes 
the tiller available for preparing 
seedbeds and for mulching. 


In heavy-duty tilling, as on other 
tough jobs, it’s the power that 
counts. The Model THD engine 
is precision-built to both drive 
and operate the tiller — and to 
withstand the grueling power de- 
mands. Its high torque eases it 


through the heaviest and hardest 
sod without stalling or time loss. 


The THD has tapered roller 
bearings to absorb all thrusts. The 
engine also features Stellite ex- 
haust valves and inserts plus pos- 
itive rotators, for better engine 
performance and to give up to 5 
times longer valve life! 


Protect your profits and live- 
lihood by using equipment pow- 
ered by rugged Wisconsin En- 
gines, 3 to 56 hp. Electric starting 
available for all models. Get Bul- 
letin S-249. Write Dept. F-41. 


WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 


J MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 


é 


World's Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 





Don’t Guess 


The relation between your soil and 
profitable vegetable production is be- 
coming more and more important. All 
profit-minded growers are carefully 
analyzing their soil so that the right 
amounts and kinds of fertilizers are 


used. There is no sense in adding 
potash to your soil if you have an 
overabundance. Such a practice is a 
waste of money and effort. Growers 
on the Eastern Shore are having won- 
derful with the commercial 
vegetable soil testing kit Developed 
by the foremost manufacturer of soil 
testing new unit 
should be part of your cultural pro- 
gram. Write to Nelson Latremore, 
Sudbury Laboratory, Dept. FGl, 
Box 1324, Sudbury, Mass. 


success 


equipment, the 


Protect Two Ways 


Here's double-barrelled protection 
for your valuable vegetable crops in 
one easy operation. The new “Pro- 
tecto-Zone” granular type of chemi- 
cal applicator protects crop profits 
two with the application of 
herbicides that give, first, weed zone 
protection and, secondly, root zone 
from soil Drop 


ways 


protec tion insects. 


a line to Howard Wolgamott, of 
Ezee Flow Corporation, 3428 N. 
Harlem Ave., Chicago 34, IIl., and 
he'll send you a “Facts Folder” on 
this piece of equipment which will 
give you all the details. 
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New 


for Yeu 


Good and True 


I thought you might be _ inter- 
ested in seeing how one of the lead- 
ing seed companies produces high 
grade seed for you. Below are pic- 
tured several rows of bagged single 
plant selections of onion on their 
breeding farm. As soon as the seed 
heads start to develop, the plants are 
bagged to prevent cross pollination. 
The seed harvested from these in- 
dividual plants is increased by bag- 
ging several plants together, and 


later, larger increases are made by 
planting each pureline under a long 
cage. For a complete catalog of 
Keystone seeds, write Bill Carter, of 
Corneli Seed Company, 101 Chou- 
teau Ave., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Cool Man Cool 


This heading may be a bit face- 
tious ; still it does describe the impor- 
tance of ventilation in greenhouse 
growing during the entire year. It 
has been proven that ventilation in- 
creases quality plant growth and sub- 
sequent profits. Equipped with a mix- 
er for winter ventilation, the Turbu- 
lator can do a remarkable job for you. 
This new grower-tested fan moves 
large quantities of air in a flat-shaped 
cone pattern. The installation of a 
Turbulator in your greenhouse will 


quickly prove its worth. I've seen one 
in use in a Cleveland tomato green- 
house and in one year it has paid for 
itself. Get all of the facts by writing 
Norm Augsburger, Acme Engineer- 
ing Company, Muskogee, Okla. 


Cuts a Wide Swath 


Here’s a boom sprayer that covers 
an area 80 feet wide and sprays up 
to 40 acres an hour. Think of the 
time and labor saved with a unit of 


this type! This _ trailer-mounted 
sprayer has a 42-foot boom that will 
cover 12 rows. By removing the two 
end sections, it will cover 8 rows. 
The addition of special jet nozzles 
to the ends of the 42-foot boom in- 
creases the coverage to 80 feet. One 
of the new unusual features of this 
sprayer is that the boom height can 
be controlled hydraulically from the 
driver’s seat. The sprayer is avail- 
able with a 200-gallon fiberglas tank. 
It would be a good idea to write C. D. 
Davenport, of Century Engineering 
Corporation, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
and ask him for the complete story. 


I’ve Seen It Work 


Last summer in western New York 
state I saw the new bean harvester in 
operation. The picking job the ma- 
chine did was just about perfect. The 
grower who had just purchased it 
told me that it was trouble-free and 
would pay for itself in one season. 
The new harvester is equipped with 


a creeper gear, a hydraulic motor on 
the cleaner, has great overall horse- 
power, and is adaptable to palletizing. 
bagging, and bulk handling. Every 
profit-minded grower should look into 
the new Chisholm-Ryder harvester 
unit. Write Earl McKinley, Chisholm- 
Ryder Co., Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
and he will be delighted to send you 
full particulars. 
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Better Seed Packaging 

An important new development in 
seed packaging will help all grow 
ers. The new material is waterproof 
and can be burned in the fields after 
use. Called Clupak extensible paper, 
it’s similar to regular kraft paper. 
During its manufacture, it is com- 
pacted so that it has an added meas- 
ure of “give” or “stretch” enabling 
it to withstand greater impact or use 
than anything else available. One of 
the country’s largest seed companies 
has adopted the new material because 
of greater ease in handling and grow- 
er convenience in the field. Ferry- 
Morse seed bags for the commercial 
grower are now polyethylene lami- 
nated and made of Clupak and give the 
highest degree of protection. Grow- 
ers have reported that where relative 
humidity is high, where water has 
been found in seed storage places, the 
Ferry-Morse seed packed in Clupak 
containers is undamaged. In addi- 
tion, growers like the new package 


because it can be burned and doesn’t 
have to be taken away as the old cot- 
ton and burlap sacks did. Why not 
write Bill Graves, of Clupak, Inc., 
530 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 


and ask him for full particulars? 


Harvest Early—Protect Late 


Harvesting field-grown leaf lettuce 
19 days ahead of the normal market 
date for a cash bonus of $1.76 per 
carton—pulling radishes 14 days 
early at a premium of 40 cents per 
dozen bunches—picking ripe, field- 
grown tomatoes nearly a month early 
for a 23 cents-per-pound premium 
such are the results of commercial 
held tests of a new, inexpensive port- 
able crop cover. Two models of the 
new structure, a “quonset-type” tubu- 
lar framework covered with a sleeve 
of one of DuPont’s new agricultural 
films, will be made available to U. S. 
farmers and home owners in early 
1961 by Waco-Porter Corporation 
of Minneapolis and Cleveland, ex- 
clusive licensee in this country. One 
model—trademarked ‘“Porta-Green” 
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is designed for portable row cover- 
ing, the other—designated “‘Perma- 
Green” — provides a_ semi-portable 
greenhouse. The framework of the 
structures is made of prefabricated 
l-inch galvanized steel tubing. Each 
knocked-down unit consists of three 


curved ribs, four stretchers, and two 
brace rods, all of which lock in place 
without bolts or screws. A length of 
specially formed DuPont film tubing 
is fitted over the framework. You 
will want to know more about these 
portable covers. If you will write to 
the office nearest you, you will get 
full details: Growers Equipment Co., 
P. ©. Box 7491, Parma 30, Ohio; 
P. O. Box 104, Schiller Park, Ill. ; or 
P. O. Box 8308, St. Louis Park 16, 
Minn. 


Control Is Important 

The 
ford, Pa., | 
60,000-bushel potato storage. They 
wanted to maintain relative humidity 


Troyer Brothers in Water- 
just finished building a 


at about 90 to 95% so they used 
nearly 18,000 square feet of Visqueen 
polyethylene film as a vapor barrier 
in the walls and ceilings. Their pota- 


toes are used to make potato chips 
and a vapor barrier is vital for keep- 
ing the potatoes in good condition for 
chipping. They estimate the storage 
cost is about 47 cents per bushel. If 
you will write Bill Heinemann of 
Visking Company, 6733 W. 65th St., 
Chicago, Ill., he will be glad to tell 
you how you can use their poly- 
ethylene sheeting to save money. 


Progress Report 


One of the exciting aspects of my 
job is inspecting new equipment, and 
I want to tell you about a rea! ‘‘find”’ 
right here in Ohio. It’s the BSE 
knapsack sprayer-duster which will 
fit into your vegetable operation per- 
fectly. Greenhouse growers are en- 
thusiastic about a number of features 
such as the recoil starter, the accu- 
rate spray control mechanism which 
tells you exactly how much spray you 
are using, and the fact that the motor 
is mounted on springs so that you get 
no vibration when the unit is running. 
The BSE has a plastic tank which 


holds 4% more than most knapsack 
power sprayers and is lighter and 
easier to use. John Gormsen, of 
Gormsen Tiller & Supply Co., P. O. 
30x 8915, Strongsville 36, Ohio, will 
rush details to you. Why not drop 
him a line? 


Minimum Cost 


There's a new rotary type cylinder 
brush you ought to know about in 
time for this season’s operation. The 
brushes have plastic impregnated 
fibre cores to provide maximum per- 
formance at minimum cost for your 
potato or vegetable washing machine. 
The new core material is resistant to 
salts and alkali that probably caused 
you trouble before this if you irrigate 
heavily. This new low-cost line of 


rotary brushes will be known as Flo- 
Pac Rotary Type Cylinder brushes. 
L. C. Henninger, of the Flour City 
Brush Company, 1501 Fourth Ave. 
S., Minneapolis 4, Minn., will be 
happy to send you full information. 
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The Strawberry Gremlin 


is Back! This cute little 
fellow who knows all the 
do’s and dont’s of straw- 
berry growing is again fea- 


tured in our 


ALL NEW — COMPLETELY REVISED 


“HOW TO BOOK ON 
STRAWBERRIES” 


Order your copy now! 


$1.50 
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GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Light and Early Fruit Set 
IN TER’S dark, cloudy weather 
and its effect on growth, tlower- 
ing, and fruiting of greenhouse 
tomatoes presents a difficult problem 
to the grower trying to determine 
when he should fertilize his crop. 

Fertilizer applications to plants 
with apparent vigor in periods of 
reduced light intensity is risky busi- 
ness. Photosynthesis in greenhouse 
tomato leaves is limited in January 
and February. Research has shown 
that good pollen development de- 
pends on a starch or carbohydrate 
reserve, Maintenance of a high car- 
bohydrate reserve is necessary for 
viable pollen and early fruit set. 

Flower development may continue 
during dark weather—if there is an 
adequate supply of nitrogen. Nitro- 
gen is easily translocated from the 
older parts of the plant to the grow- 
ing tips and flowers. 

If there is a low carbohydrate 
reserve, flowers will form and appear 
normal, but pollen grains may be 
sterile. 

The problem of reduced light in- 
tensity has been well illustrated by 
Dr. Freeman S. Howlett, chairman 
of department of horticulture, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. By 
using cheese cloth growth chambers 
to simulate winter light conditions, 
he is able to show the reaction of 
tomato plants to reduced light in- 
tensity compared to full light check 
plants. 

Increased stem length and de- 
creased stem thickness characterize 
the shaded plants. Rate of photo- 
synthesis Apparent in- 
creased vegetative growth is at the 
expense of stored or reserve car- 
bohydrates. Even though flowers 
emerge on the shaded plants, pollen 
development degenerates and _fer- 
tilization of flowers is retarded. 

This same situation happens many 
times in commercial 
Control of vegetative growth to con- 
serve carbohydrates and keep a re- 
serve in early fruiting periods re- 
quires skillful management. The 
grower can manipulate temperature 
and water to counter high soil fer- 
tility and bright, clear weather. 

A heavy set of the bottom cluster 
has its disadvantages because the 
drain of the carbohydrat 
under low light conditions may ad- 
versely affect the third 
cluster. At times depletion of the 
reserve to mature bottom fruits re- 
tards development of the fifth and 
sixth clusters. 


decreases. 


greenhouses. 


reserve 


second or 


Growers often have their own 
methods of determining when to 
fertilize early in the crop. Some wait 
until the third cluster develops. 
Others observe growth rate of 
laterals or suckers; a nitrogen defi- 
cient plant results in fewer suckers, 
decrease in stem length, and thick 
ness of stem. 


Tissue Testing for Nitrogen 
HILE some growers rely on ex- 
perience and visual observation, 

it is easier to determine when to side- 

dress greenhouse tomatoes with 
nitrogen by using tissue tests. 

Nitrogen deficiency is evident in 
reduced cell division and growth, 
smaller flowers and size of pistil 
Reduction in stem length, growth, 
and number of suckers can indicate 
a lack of nitrogen. 

Ten years ago, Victor E. Kierns, 
a former extension vegetable spe 
cialist in Ohio, urged growers to 
try tissue testing for nitrates prior 
to fertilizing greenhouse tomatoes. 
Those recommendations are still 
sound. Many factors can interfere 
with tomato fruit set. 

The grower must not overwater, 
apply too much nitrogen, or carry 
too high a night temperature when 
light has been cloudy. Blossom drop 
will invariably follow if these con- 
ditions occur. Management of these 
factors will help offset the effect of 
poor light and improve fruit set. 

Ohio State University’s depart- 
ment of horticulture has worked out 
a set of directions for making 
microchemical tests for nitrate nitro- 
gen using diphenylamine. 

Diphenylamine can be prepared 
by your local druggist. One gram of 
diphenylamine is dissolved in 100 
milliliters of 75% concentrated, 
chemically pure sulfuric acid. The 
solution should be stored in an up- 
right position in green or amber 
medicine dropping bottles. It is 
highly caustic and should be kept in 
a cool, dark location. The solution 
should be replenished if its color 
changes. 

Procedure is to cut four thin 
whole cross-sections of the top stem 
or leaf petiole of tomato plants 
selected at random with a safety 
razor blade. These stem sections are 
placed in a dry, clean well of a 
spot plate (available from LaMotte 
Chemical Products Company, Ches- 
tertown, Md.). Four to six drops of 
diphenylamine solution, depending 
on size of sections, are added and 
mixed with a clean glass stirring rod. 
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Nitrates available from the cut 
stem sections react with diphenyla- 
mine to give a blue color. One to two 
minutes are necessary for maximum 
color reaction to take place follow- 
ing breakdown of cell tissues by the 
sulfuric acid. The length of time 
may depend on amount of nitrates 
present, temperature and age of 
solution, and age of tissue tested. 
When more than one test is made, 
use a uniform number and thickness 
of stem sections and drops of re- 
agent. 

Any blue color indicates a tem- 
porary reserve of nitrates in the 
plant tissue. Darker blue means more 
reserve nitrates present. If the color 
is dark blue or blue black, no nitro- 
gen should be needed for several 


To test nitrate nitrogen in tomato plants, you 
need a reagent (diphenylamine), spot plate, 
safety razor blade, cross section of top stem. 


days regardless of light conditions 
or time of year. However, the 
amount of nitrate is not directly pro- 
portional to the intensity of the blue 
color a deep blue has been 
obtained. 

The relative amounts of nitrate 
nitrogen can be indicated by the fol- 
lowing symbols: 
0—None present 
I—Recognizable trace 
2—Small amount (solution light blue or pale 

violet blue) 
3—Moderate amount (solution darker but 

white background of plate still visible) 
4—Considerable amount (white background 

of plate not visible, solution deep blue) 
5—Large amount (solution blue-black) 

Repeated use of the tissue test will 
show the amount of available nitrate 
in the stem tissue. It is important 
to continue this simple, quick test 
weekly or bi-weekly. Record your re- 
sults numerically as indicated by the 
above symbols. Fertilize with assur- 
ance that excessive nitrogen will not 
affect blossom set. A sheet of instruc- 
tions, followed by growers in the 
Cleveland area, is available from 
Cuyahoga County Extension Service, 
506 The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

During periods of low light, light 
blue color indicates sufficient nitrates 
are present, and no nitrogen fer- 
tilizers would need to be applied im- 
mediately. This test should be re-run 


once 
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SIMPLEX SOIL TEST OUTFITS 
ARE AVAILABLE IN 3 SIZES 
The Complete (illustrated) . $54.50 


Tee PU ns cs ck ec ee 
The Farm 28.50 


F.O.B. NORWALK, OHIO 


AND BE SURE THAT YOU HAVE 
THE CORRECT FERTILIZER AND 
THE PROPER AMOUNT NEEDED 


Simplex 


SOIL AND 
TISSUE TESTING 


EASY AND ACCURATE 


Designed to be used by the grower. No 
knowledge of chemistry is required to 
make and interpret the tests. Instructions 
are simple and test results in parts per 
million are easily converted to pounds 
per 1,000 sq. feet or acre by use of tables. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Write for full information and literature 


P. O. BOX 


Poe TTT 
Se i el 


Plastic Users Choice! 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


318-E NORWALK, OHIO 


THE PLASTIC 
HOUSE 
WITH THE 
LIFETIME 
. ALUMINUM 
FRAME 


IDEAL GROWER SIZES: 11, 
22, and 27 Ft. Widths. 
Lengths available in Mul- 
tiples of 8 Ft. ... from 
32 Ft. 


SIMPLE CLAMP-ON 
CLAMP-OFF METHOD OF 
COVER APPLICATION 


Please write 
for Catalog 
and Price 
Sheet 

AVG 


LORD & BURNHAM (Div. of Burnham Corp.) 
Dept. P Irvington, N. Y. « Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 


Lord & Burnham irvincton. ny. 


GRO-MOR-another fine product of Lord & Burnham 





in a few days as the reserve of 
nitrates may become exhausted. 
The diphenylamine solution should 
be tested for activity before use or 
if its color has changed. Place a 
small amount of reagent on the well 
of a spot plate and stir it with a leaf 


Courtesy: University of Illino 


How often do you knock over a reagent bottle 
while testing soil? Does dropper roll onto floor? 
Inexpensive, plastic-covered copper wire can be 
bent to form stand for bottle; holder around neck 
of bottle is for dropper. 


petiole known to contain nitrates. 
The solution should quickly turn 


Controls major pests— Long lasting—Two or blue-black if nitrates are abundant 


* ® 
outstanding results three applications nor- in the petiole—Fred K. Buscher, 
against cyclamen mites, mally provide effective Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Agent. 
aphids, spittlebug. all season control. 


Controls late infestations — apply to strawberries within eight days of harvest. Tomatoes Under Plastic 
Economical — fewer applications, longer residual action, mean savings for you. NE 


Georgia grower who has 
TECHNICAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION, MIDDLEPORT, NEW YORK found the secret of growing win- 


Thiodan is a registered trademark of Farbwerke Hoechst A. G ter tomatoes in plastic greenhouses 1s 
W. E. Sams, of Worth County. He's 


HANDBOOK FOR VEGETABLE GROWERS been marketing tomatoes weighing as 


much as 34-pound each. 
by James E. Knott Sams has five 25x200-foot plastic 


Much of th ‘del lint ; tabl ioe a ked int greenhouses, with 1030 plants of vari- 
Much of the widely scattered information on vegetable growing 1s packed Into : Michigan-Ohi ; as ¥- —- 
this spiral-bound, pocket-size handbook. Source of material is included. A ety Michigan )hio F, hybrid in each 
“must” for your library. 238 Pages, $3.95 house. This variety has set as many as 
22 fruits and blooms to each cluster. 
The plants were begun in flats, 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER transplanted to peat moss cups, and 


then transplanted in the cups to the 
Willoughby, Ohio soil on September 5. They were 


staked, pruned, and artificially pol- 


Pp Oo LY E T et Y L & N E Sizes and Prices linated. The first fruits appeared on 
» vines Sentember 28 
Our Polyethylene fim is .004 the vines September 28. 


Before planting Sams fumigated 


mil. thick and this is medium : 
Transparent & ' L NM weight, and cost considered, is the soil to control root-knot nema- 


the most satisfactory. todes, then worked in 6 inches of old 


3 ft. wide by 100 ft. long sawdust. Lime was applied at the 
$6.00 a roll sas F 2000 1 ee elle | 

4 ft. wide by 100 ft. long rate Of < pounds per acre am 
$8.00 a roll -12-12 fertilizer < > rate of 3000 

ee ~ + ya 4-12-12 fertilizer at the rate of . 
$12.00 a roll pounds per acre. The plants were 


8 ft. wide by 100 fr. 
s 816.00 2 Ae long watered as needed. 


$ 
1042 ft. wide by 100 ft. long The > are ate : 
ite. on "he houses are heated and 
20 ft. wide by 100 ft. long equipped with fans to maintain proper 


‘ ee temperatures. Night temperatures 

Deduct 20% were kept below 65° F. and daytime 

SPECIAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 10 Rolls or More temperatures at between 70 and 80° F. 

BLACK MULCHING GRADE aa 
.0015”—3 ft. x 250 ft., $4.00 a roll, net Big Sample Bargain : 

O1S-—3 15000 MC. $1392" Tal, Ba a Tomato for Spring or Fall 
.0015”—4 ft. x 1,000 ft., $18.56 a roll. net Big useable sample piece 10 ft. PARTAN RED ®&.: aie tomate 

"We ship same day" long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 ARTA U5, a new variety 

YO H O & H O O K ER cath, chock oF Gomes fer thls — suitable for greenhouse culture 

big sample by mail, postpaid whether the crop is grown for fall 

BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO or spring harvest, has been released 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


Sent on receipt of check or money order. 





by Michigan Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, East Lansing. 

Fruits of the new variety are me- 
dium to large sized, globe shaped, 
and average 5 to 6 ounces in weight. 
They are smooth and firm fleshed. 
Spartan Red 8 ripens uniformly to 
a deep scarlet. Vine of the new 
variety is indeterminate. Foliage is 
sparse compared to that of most 
greenhouse varieties. Flowers de- 
velop early and fruits set freely at 
high temperatures often experienced 
during the early fall. 

Spartan Red 8 is not resistant to 
fusarium wilt. Growers who use the 
new variety will have to follow the 
usual control measures. 

Seed of Spartan Red 8 is now 
being tested and should be available 
in 1962. 


A Helpful Guide 
NIVERSITY of Kentucky has 
published a bulletin on diseases 
that every grower with a plastic 
greenhouse should have in his refer- 
ence library. 

Diseases of ( rops m Plastic Green- 
houses contains full descriptions of 
such diseases as tomato blossom-end 
rot; fusarium wilt of tomato; ver- 
ticillium wilt of tomato; tomato leaf 
mold; late blight of tomato; éarly 
blight of tomato; gray mold of let- 
tuce, beans, and other vegetables; 
sclerotinia rot of lettuce and other 
crops; and root-knot nematode. 

Authors W. D. Valleau, E. M. 
Johnson, and R. A. Chapman have 
included recommendations for treat- 
ment of those diseases and sugges- 
tions on how to prevent their spread. 
Other sections emphasize the impor- 
tance of ventilation and_ heating, 
highly productive soil, and disease- 
free plants. 

Copies of Diseases of Crops in 
Plastic Greenhouses may be obtained 
by writing University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, for Bulletin Mise. 201 
(Filing Code: 17). 

Answer to 
YOU be the EXPERT! 


{See page 47) 


Severe phosphorus deficiency ag- 
gravated by a low soil pH. Seed- 
ling tomatoes are particularly 
sensitive to low phosphorus and 
acid soils. Larry should have had 
this new soil tested before bring- 
ing it into the greenhouse. He 
should have added lime to raise 
the pH to 6.0 and phosphorus ac- 
cording to the soil test. 

To improve these poor plants, 
he should water them weekly with 
a soluble fertilizer high in phos- 
phorus; for example 10-52-17 or 
10-50-10 at the rate of one ounce 
in a gallon of water. 
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Plants ’em all, 


- 


So large and small 


> 


Plant size is no problem when you use a Holland Transplanter. 
Holland’s ingenious “all rubber gripper pocket” handles all trans- 
plants, regardless of size, with equal efficiency. What’s more, the 
pocket opens on both sides—not just one. Feeding is faster and 
easier. Holland’s “Start-Rite” water valve is virtually foolproof— 
gives your transplants a perfect start. 

You save time and work, you actually plant more profits when 
you plant with a Holland—the transplanter that outsells all other 
makes combined. See them at your dealer’s. Write for his name 
and your copy of our big new catalog. 


HOLLAND TRANSPLANTER COMPANY, Holland, Mich. 


ARE YOU A FRUIT GROWER TOO? 


You will find in the AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER a fine companion to your 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER with all the latest information and happen- 
ings for fruit growers. 

The AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER is available to those who already subscribe 
to AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER at this special introductory price. 


1 YEAR FOR $1.00 


To make sure you receive the next issue, fill in this form NOW. Enclose 
your remittance and mail to AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio. 


WATERMELON 


TRI-X #317 Ideal for the market grower. 


Convincing proof comes from the praise we 
receive from growers who tell us of the 
superb quality, high yield with brisk 
demand at good prices. 


TRI-X #313 We recommend this hybrid 
for the Commercial Grower because of its 
excellent shipping qualities. Tough rind, 
disease resistant. Same fine texture and taste 
as #317. 


We suggest that you try one or both of these 
true hybrid seeds this year. Find out for 
yourself how they will perform for you ...in 
growing and selling. 


At your seed dealer's or write 


American Seedless Watermelon Seed Corp. 
Geshen, Indiana 





FOR GREATER PROFITS PLANT 
RISPENS ONION SEEDS 


BUNCHING VARIETIES 


Southport White Globe 
White Sweet Spanish 
Lisbon White Bunch 


SET SEED VARIETIES 
Yellow Ebenezer 
White Ebenezer 
Golden Globe 


STORAGE VARIETIES 


Abundance Hybrid Early Yellow Globe 
Rispens Downing Yellow Globe 


MARTIN RISPENS & SON SEEDS 


LANSING ILLINOIS 


SEND FOR OUR FREE 
1961 MARKET GROWERS CATALOG 


IRRIGATE EASIER and at LESS COST with 
@ ) BE Lincoln CANVAS HOSE 
N 


Lincoln Canvas Hose saves on pump and labor costs. Is easily handled. 
~— and eliminates ditching. Takes water over and around obstacles and | 
over uneven ground. Plain—Gated—or Sleeve. Sizes from 2'/2 to I inohes. 
Supreme Strength Seam. New Mildew Resistant treated for extra long 
life. Buy at low cost direct from factory. We also have Canvas Dams. 


Write today for complete information and prices. 


___ LINCOLN TENT & AWNING COMPANY ___ 
Dept. 12-A 1616 “O" St. Lincoln, Nebr. ~~ 


Cea eee er 


The APRIL issue of 


American VEGETABLE GROWER 


will feature 


Lastest Methods of 
INSECT and DISEASE CONTROL 


VEGETABLE CULTIVATE 
with the best 


KIRBRO designed tooth for Close-Clean work...will work Deep-Fast 
and Not Injure Roots...can cultivate and Fertilize in one operation. 
The KIRBRO designed tool bar made for easy two to four row cul- 
tivating... Quick adjustment... Easy Set Up... For All Tractors for the 
cleanest and finest cultivating 


TRY THE KIRBRO GUARANTEED TOOL 


KIRBRO CO 131 SCHLEY ST. NEWARK 8, NJ. 
a 


WaAverly 3-4635 


BRANDAU CRAIG DICKERSON CO. 
304 IOTH AVE.SO. NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
Selo) |) ae Veet Te oe 


NJVGA NEWS 


Congratulations 


ORE than 400 members at- 

tended National Junior Vege- 
table Growers Association’s annual 
meeting, held in December at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

The three contests—Production 
and Marketing (including Fresh 
Market, Canning, and Variety sec- 
tions) ; Demonstration and Judging ; 
and Grading and_ Identification— 
sponsored by NJVGA to encourage 
interest in the culture, marketing, 
or utilization of horticultural crops 
attracted keen competition. 

National winner of the Canning 
Crops section was Alvin W. String, 
Jr., Harrisonville, N. J. String, who 


Dr. Edwin Crosby (left), assistant director, Raw 
Products Research Bureau, National Canners As- 
sociation, congratulates Alvin J. String, Jr., 
national champion in Canning Crops contest. 
Other winners are (left to right) Ernie Ray Fos- 
ter, Richard D. Arnold, and Donald E. Martin. 


previously won top honors as New 
Jersey state champion and as East- 
ern Regional champion, grew 9 acres 
of tomatoes with an average yield 
of 24.17 tons per acre. He sold his 
crop to California Packing Corpora- 
tion for a profit of $2333.10. 

Regional winners were: Central— 
Richard D. Arnold, Janesville, Wis., 
who grew 4949 pounds of peas per 
acre on a 19.9-acre plot and made a 
profit of $1214.99; West—Ernie Ray 
Foster, Ridgefield, Wash., who grew 
one-half acre of Blue Lake beans for 
a profit of $257.37 ; East—Donald E. 
Martin, Chambersburg, Pa., who 
grew 2 acres of tomatoes for a profit 
of $688.49; and South — Wallace 
Kelly, Six Mile, S. C., who grew 3 
acres of pimiento peppers for a 
profit of $656.25. 

Jill Armstrong, from Illinois, was 
named national winner in the Fresh 
Market division and Ruth Skinner, 
Union, Miss., national winner in the 
Variety Trials. 

Indiana took top honors in the 
Grading and Identification contest 

For information on NIVGA write Grant B. 


Snyder, French Hall, University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Mass. 
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NJVGA officers for 1961 are (left to right) David 
Brengle, Winterhaven, Fia., secretary; Williom 
Lorenz, Chicago Hats., ., director, Central 
Region; Jeannean Murphy, Summersville, W. Va., 

director, Northeast Region; James Parochetti, 
Spring Volley, Ill., president; Sandy Karn, Tyner, 
ind., vice- -president: Ruth Skinner, Union, Miss., 

director, Southern Region; Carol Knecht, Golden, 
Colo., director, Western Region. 


with winning teams in both the FFA 
and 4-H divisions. Louisiana’s 
Phyllis Peron and Evelyn Fusilier 
won the Demonstration contest. 

Outgoing president William Lor- 
enz, Chicago Heights, Ill., received 
the top Achievement Award. Judg- 
ing was based not only upon record 
in competition but evidence of lead- 
ership, civic’ activity, and personal 
qualities. 


GREENHOUSE PLANS 


N excellent set of plans for a tem- 
porary greenhouse has been pub 
lished by Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute Agricultural Extension Service. 
The 21x40-foot structure built 
at VPI with unskilled labor at a cost 
of less than $500. This cost includes 
a heating system (heater and circu- 
lating fan). The plan for construc- 
tion may be extended to 120 feet. 
Materials required for construction 
of a semi-permanent greenhouse are 
also listed. 

Write to Virginia ’ 
stitute, Blacksburg, Va., for VPI Ex- 
tension Service Circular No. 760, 
Plastic Greenhouses, which includes 
the plans. For specific information 
on starting plants in this type of 
structure, write for Circular No. 764, 
Starting Early Plants. 


was 


Polytechnic In- 


REMOTE CONTROL 


HE push button age is advancing 

in agriculture. Now growers may 
soon be able to turn their irrigation 
pumps on and off without ever leav- 
ing the house. Engineers at Univer- 
sity of Arizona are experimenting 
with remote control of irrigation 
pumps, using a portable radio trans- 
mitter that weighs about 5 pounds 
and is powered by the electrical sys- 
tem of a pick-up truck. Researchers 
say the device also can be wired into 
the 110-volt system found in most 
homes. 
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Sets more plants per hour—saves you time, work, money! 


(wm TN 


Mm sGa Le 1s 
TRANSPLANTER 


Patented automatic water valve with 
“Magic Air Control''—irrigates transplants 


Spacing © Bronze Oilite 
Main Bearings © Adjust- 
able Plant Trays © Tractor 
Mounted or Drawn Models 


on the spot. 
lists—including details of our 


Send for literature and price 
new peat 


pot planter. 


MECHANICAL TRANSPLANTER CO. 


Central Avenue at U.S. 31, 


Holland, Michigan 


YOU CAN 


NOW - MAKE YOUR OWN 


SU Bet) Re 


@ All you have to do is attach 
the Hardie 2-fan Jetaire Row 
Crop attachment to the frame 
of any sprayer. It comes com- 
plete with a heavy duty air 
cooled engine and controls. 


@ Covers 14 to 20 rows of po- 
tatoes, tomatoes, etc. with a 
controlled blanket of mist. 
Sprays 100 to 120 acres per 


day. 

@ High velocity air—from two, 
26 inch axial flow cast alu- 
minum fans puts the spray 
where you want it, regardless 
of wind. 


HARDIE 


PRAYING EQUIPMENT 


* $010 AND SERVICES & 


OUR 63rd YEAR 


1898-1961 


ASK YOUR 
eas 


TT ana), 
LITERATURE 


@ Air discharge opening rotates 
through 220 degrees, giving 
absolute direction control and 
complete coverage on any 
kind of ground. You can spray 
wherever crops can grow. 


@ Easy reach controls at tractor 
seat. 


@ Adjustable air outlet in dis- 
charge housing provides con- 
trol of air on plants close to 
sprayer. 


The Hardie Mfg. Company, Inc. 
Dept. AV 

730 S. Main Street 

WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Please Send ade 


CO) Jetaire literature 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 





THE ALL NEW 1961 
SPRAY COMPATIBILITY CHART 


Bigger and 
Better 


Compatibility of 
Growth Regulators 


Compatibility of 
Nutrient Sprays 


Many of the New 
Organic Chemicals 
and Fungicides 
Never Listed Before 
are Included 


New Larger Illustrated 
Chart—Easier to read 


WHAT'LL IT MIX WITH? 


Larger and completely revised for 1961. For economical and safe spraying, 
the compatibility of the various organic insecticides and fungicides is a must. 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER has again produced an ingenious 
spray compatibility chart which tells the grower at a glance just what 
chemicals will mix safely. Printed in 3 colors on HEAVY, LONG-LASTING 
ENAMEL STOCK, it will guide you through the spraying season ahead. 
Also the important companion Spray Safety Chart which has been developed 
to help you in the safe, sure way to use these spray materials. 


Order Your Companion Spray Safety Chart, Too! 
50c each 


A chart every grower should own—outlining the safe sure way to use spray materials. 


Order both charts—a $1.00 value—for only 75c. This offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada. 
Quontity prices on request. Coin or your check must accompany each order. 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Enclosed is money or my check. Send compatibility charts and/or companion 
spray safety charts to 


Name 
Address 


City State 


TUTTLE’S RED BARN 
(Continued from page 11) 


Sarbecue, and Wonderful, with Bar- 
becue being the main variety. They 
have built up a reputation for quality 
corn and Hugh says they have done it 
largely with the variety Barbecue. 

Perhaps 10 generations farming the 
same land for over 300 years helps 
to pass on from one generation to 
the next a great admiration and re- 
spect for the soil. Maybe this par- 
tially explains Hugh’s great interest 
and devotion to conservation. His 
contour-terraced fields, the turfed 
watershed, and the four farm ponds 
reflect a more than academic interest 
in conservation. Among the farm 
equipment are two complete irrigation 
systems which are interchangeable. 
The sprinkler heads are Rain Bird 
and Hugh uses both Ireco (River- 
ton, N. J.) and Speed Lock (Sunset 
Engineering, Calif.) irrigation pipe. 
Rainmaker pumps powered with Wis- 
consin engines are used. These are 
used for irrigating crops and also for 
frost protection in the spring and the 
fall. 

Hugh uses local newspapers in a 
manner to provide both advertising 
and promotion. His advertisements 
nearly always carry a picture of Tut- 
tle’s Red Barn and are in the form 
of a short story indicating what is 
available or what will be available 
in the next few days. He usually 
writes the ads himself and frequently 
includes a message of thanks to cus- 
tomers for their business. Hugh says 
that at first he did not know what to 
write in the ads so he wrote them as 
though he were writing a letter to a 
personal friend. He received so many 
comments about the ads that he has 
continued to use the same_ style. He 
writes about the “pea-picking back- 
aches” in order to have adequate sup- 
plies of fresh peas on hand; or about 
staying up most of the night irrigat- 
ing in order to have luscious, juicy 
melons at the peak of quality for the 
weekend. He frequently includes the 
name of the roadside stand manager 
in order that customers may call him 
by name and thereby create a more 
friendly and personal atmosphere at 
the stand. 

Last year he started using radio 
ads as well. He is convinced that 
newspaper and radio ads are each 
worthwhile, and that the two com- 
bined are better than either one sepa- 
rately. When time permits, he goes 
to the radio station himself and is in- 
terviewed by the announcer or disk 
jockey about what vegetables are 
available, economical, or especially 
good now. For radio purposes he 
prefers frequent short ads rather than 
a few longer ones. On a selected 
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weekend when produce is in great 
abundance he may have a radio ad 
every hour or so during each day. 
He has doubled his advertising 
budget this year and is convinced 
that it has been worthwhile. 

Yes, Hugh has an advertising 
budget and complete records of his 
enterprise in order to analyze the 
various parts. From his records he 
can tell how many corn were 
sold on any particular day. He can 
evaluate the results of his ads. 

What Hugh calls his field crew is 
composed of two year-round men and 
two additional men during nine 
months of the year. During peak har- 
vest periods additional pickers num- 
bering up to 10 or 12 are employed. 
Tomato grading is done at the road- 
side stand but washing, grading, and 
packing of all other produce is done 
prior to delivering it to the stand. 

He uses both sprays and dusts in 
his pest control program. The pesti- 
cides which he relies on most heavily 
are the herbicides Dow Premerge, 
Vegadex, and Stoddard Solvent; for 
fungicides he relies largely on Man- 
zate and Zerlate; and the insecticides 
which he uses most are DDT, meth- 
oxychlor, and malathion. Hugh has 
two sprayers, a Century and a Myers. 

With Hugh’s interest in soils and 
soil. conservation it is not surprising 
that he places considerable interest 
upon organic matter in the soil. He 
has been well sehooled in the influence 
of organic matter upon water- 
holding capacity, soil aggregation, and 
soil porosity. He uses poultry manure, 
green manure and cover crops 
regularly. 

For overwinter cover crops he likes 
annual brome whenever it is 
possible to get the cover crop planted 
in August. He winter rye as a 
cover crop for those areas where 
planting must be delayed until Sep- 
tember or October. His soil manage- 
ment program includes taking the 
soil out of vegetable pre duction peri- 
odically and raising a crop of clover 
to plow under as a green manure 
crop. Complete fertilizer and supple- 
mental nitrogen applications are used 
liberally. 

Tuttle’s Red Barn now 
a well-established, well-managed, and 
growing vegetable business run by a 
man who knows his business, who is 
eager to learn more and make changes 
as conditions require. The Tuttle 
Farm has been in existence for 318 
years; the vegetable enterprise has 
been successful for 51 years. Indi- 
cations are that it will continue for 
many years, and who knows, per- 
haps even for 10 more generations to 
come. Tue Enp. 


ears of 


soil 


crops, 


grass 
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represents 


When writing advertisers 
AMERICAN VEGETABL 
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lease mention 
GROWER 


CONTROL SPRAY DRIFT 


ROWERS can do much to con- 
trol drift of pesticides during 
application and to reduce residue 
problems, Norman B. Akesson and 
Wesley E. Yates, associate professors 
of agricultural engineering, Univer- 
sity of California, Davis, told mem- 
bers of American Society of Agri- 
cultural Engineers at a meeting held 
recently in Memphis, Tenn. 
Akesson and Yates said some 
chemicals have drifted as far as 22 
miles during application. They listed 
four main points to consider in con- 
trolling insecticide drift and residue. 
1) Several materials function best 
as dusts and poor control may occur 
when a spray formulation is used. 
2) Whenever chemicals are likely 
to drift, spray equipment should be 
of a type that gives a medium to 


SHAPE HOLDING PEAT POTS 


coarse droplet spectrum from either 
ground or aircraft equipment. 

3) Microclimatology of the area in 
which the chemicals are being applied 
should be well known. There are 
usually three or four patterns which 
the weather will follow on any given 
day. These can be predicted from 
past data using information obtain- 
able from small recording weather 
stations. 

4) If there is any question about 
contamination of a crop, samples 
should be taken to a laboratory for 
analysis. Often a prediction can be 
made when the crop can safely be 
harvested. 


Construction details for Cornell University plastic 
ponel greenhouse, names of suppliers of mate- 
rials, films, and adhesives for plastics, and re- 
prints of current articles on plastic greenhouses 
ore available from AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio, for 50 cents a set. 


STURDIER, PEAT POTS 


Made from the finest 
nutrients added which are 
sturdy. healthy growth 


with 
insure 


herticultural 
released 


peat Muss 
slowly to 


Azalea Wt. 
$29.75M 32% 
$27.75™ 


Round 
$14.90M 
$13.90M 
Round 
$8.60M 
$8.00M 


Standard Wt. 
$29.75M 32¢ 
$27.75M 


Square 
$18.90M 
$17.50M 

Square 
$10.80M 

$9.90M 


Square 
-70M 


Wl ae nt 


@ 4 inches cs. 
500 to 4,500 500 
5,000 to 12,000 


@ 3 inches 
1,000 to 9,000 37# 252 
24,000 


@ 2'%4 inches 
2,000 to 28,000 2,000 
30,000 to 72,000 
@ 1% inches 
2,500 to 27,500 2,500 
30,000 to 72,500 


362 


uta by ML tai 


@ 3 inches 
1,000 to 9,000 
10,000 to 24,000 
@ 2'4 inch quare 
2,300 to 27,500 2,500 3 10M 
30,000 to 72,500 $7.60M 


PRICES PREPAID on 150 Pounds or more anyplace 
within U. S. A., excluding Alaska 


“Write for prices on carton of 100 pots and for 
quantity prices on regular packs’’. 


Square 
1,000 $15.50M 
= 50M 


POLYETHYLENE FILM 


@ STRONGER 


@ MORE 
ECONOMICAL 


$12.87 
17.16 
21. 45 


0015 Gauge Black Only .... 
0015 Gauge Black and Clear 


—— 


Gauge Clear 

Gauge Black and Clear 
Gauge Black and Clear 
Gauge Black and Clear 
Gauge Black and Clear 
Gauge Black Only 
Gauge Black and Clear . 
Gauge Black and Clear . 
Gauge Black and Clear 
Gauge Black and Clear 


Gauge Black and Clear _ 45.72 


xxx xx MMMM MMM Om 


A few uses are: 
fumigating soil; 
equipment, 
seal in building construction and cement work: flashing. 


@ MORE 


FLEXIBLE 


Mulching plants; green-houses; cold frames: 
covers for silage pits, hay stacks, machinery, 


supplies; enclose work areas; vapor and moisture 


Order now or write for additional widths, lengths, and volume prices. 


THE DAO CORPORATION 


P.O.Box 659 Terre Haute, Indi 





GROWERS OPPORTUNITY PAGE 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time insertion; 20¢ a word per month for two-time insertion; 15¢ a word per month for four times or more. CASH WITH 
ORDER. Count each initial and whole number as one word. Copy must be in the 15th of the second month iowen date of issue. You can use 


our companion publica*ion, 


AGENTS WANTED 


EXTRA MONEY? TAKE BIG PROFIT 

rders in your spare time accepting subscriptions 
AMERICAN VEGE TABLE GROWER. 

Send for tree credentials 1 tested-method sales 
No obligation. Writ AMERICAN 

\ EGETABLE GROWER, Box 109, Willoughby, 


OO} 


WANT 


BOOKS 
DRUG MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- 


LUSION. Why defeat nature’s spontaneous re- 
covery efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF 
NATURE describes seven universal curatives 
freely available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
14 ler 
BERRY 


nessee 


BOOK 
Raspberries and 
51 P’ paid R0Y 

n ‘ Ill 


“THIRTY YEARS OF BER- 
Strawberries. § ages. 


TURNER, 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Superb new varieties—Dixieland, Pocahontas, 
Armore, Empire, Tennessee Beauty Best stand- 
ard kinds—Premier, Catskill, Sparkle, Blake- 
more, Robinson, Fairfax. Wonderfully productive 
plants. Berry Book Free. Write toda . 
Allen Company, 114 Pine Street, Setebory. 
Maryland. 


BRUSH & WEED KILLERS 


KILL BRUSH AT LOW COST WITH AMAZ.- 
it R-H BRUSH RHAP. Will not injure grasses, 
“ I not poisonous. For free information, write 
RI ASOR -HILL CORPORATION, Box 36AV, 
Jack ville, Arkansas 

KILL SUBMERSED WATER WEEDS WHICH 
motor | tangle fishing gear, with 
R-H WEED RHAP-20. Granular 2.4-D. Inex- 
er c, easy to use, sure results. For free infor- 
write REASOR-HILL CORPORATION, 

AV, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 
g ,CORN PanmEn: CONTROL BROAD 
s and ses (crab grass, fox tails) 
R H WI ED RIL AP-20, Granular 2, 4-D. For 
t rmation write REASOR-HILL CORPO. 
tATIO) B 36AV, Jacksonvill Arkansas. 


u t ropellers 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

FREE PICTURE FOLDER, “HOW TO MAKE 
$ Yearl Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!” 
OAKHAVEN-2 Cedar Hill, Texas 
MAKE BIG MONEY RAISING RABBITS FOR 
u Information 25c. KEENEY BROTHERS, 

vy Freedom, Penna. 

AUTY SHOP ESTABLISHED 2 

l t Equipment included and 4 
sell. Write FENDRICKS, 114 North 


th St., Allentown, Penna. 


i 

( 

CASH FROM SAWDUST, TIN-CANS, NEWS- 
samen 

( 


YEARS. 


apartments 


Over »() net Instructions $1.00 


HARLES COMPANY, 42-RPM, Norwood, Ohio. 


Strawberry Catalog Free—tists all 
finest varieties—tells how to grow them 
for best results for home or for sale—most 
complete strawberry book anywhere—full 
today. W. F, 
114 Pine Street, Salisbury, Md. 


color  illustrations—write 


Allen Co., 


EDUCATIONAL 


ELIJAH THE PROPHET COMING BEFORE 
Christ. A Bible truth re iled. Wonderful book. 
I MEGIDDO MISSION, Dept. FG, Rochester 
19, Ne York 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
SPRAYERS—MYERS ORCHARD AIR 


USED 
spraye 00 gal GP with iber tires. Iron 
\ge 14GPM, 300 gal. tank, P ro Hardie 100 
il. tank, engine dri GPM imp—lIron Age 
GPM pum}; engine lriven, 150 gal tank 
lie 500 gal. tank, PTO, 60GPM pump, hy- 
draulic 42 ft. boom. All equipment in good condi- 
tior und priced right. DEISCH SUPPLY Co., 
Nappanee, Indiana. Phone 654, 


64 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 


USED SPRAYERS TAKEN IN TRADE ON 
new John Bean equipment. 2 Buffalo Turbine air 
machines and 2 hydraulic, 600 pound pressure ma- 
chines. One engine powered and one PTO row 
rop Both in excellent conditior Reasonable. 
KWH mist blowers, FMC graders, pack- 
ing house equipment. Shur-Rane Sequa- Matic irri- 
gation, power and hand pruning tools, supplies, 
parts and service. NORTHEASTERN OHIO’S 
JOHN BEAN DEALER. LANPHEAR SUP- 
PLY DIVISION OF FOREST CITY TREE 
PROTECTION COMPANY, i884 S. Green 
Road, Cleveland 21, Ohio. Phone EV 1-1700, 


vashers, 


PACKAG- 
BON PROD- 
m, Ohio. 


PLASTIC BAGS 
ING products for all applications 
UCTS COMPANY, 
WATER SUPPLIES, INC. DEALERS FOR 
Myers power sprayers. Largest stock of new and 
used powe spraying equipment Ohio. Let us 
know your needs. WATER SUPPLIES, INC., 
P. O. Box 547, Ashland, Ohi Phone 21565. 


FOR ALL USES 
LIS 
1 


Box 133, List 


JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS AND BLOWERS. 
] 5 M y engine drive 500 gal refiller, nearly 
new. 1 35 600 gal. refiller, rebuilt, new 
tank. 1 3 T 500 gal. refiller, rebuilt, new 
tank. 1—20 300 gal. refiller, 8RC blower, 
nearl new 102P, potato grader, electric, 
rotary peck & 100 Ib. bagger. J. JACOBSEN & 
SON, Girard, Penna. SP 4-4502 
COMPLETE SWEET CORN LINE 
will pick and pack 3000 crates daily with 30 men, 
20 row harvester, dump hopper with conveyor, 
35’ packing conveyor, 2—35’ cr: moving con- 
veyors, 37’ Clarksville hydro-c ‘ler Used three 
seasons. VIC BERNACCHI, 2429 S. Monroe St., 
LaPorte, Indiana 2 


Ww HIC H 


Phone 3250062 


SALES AND SERVICE, SINCE 
Sprayers—irrigation—graders—potato har- 
WITMER IMPLEMENT §S XL ES, Box 
Ohio, 


JOHN BEAN 
1949 

vesters 
146, Columbiana, 
1954 FARMALL M 
rates. 18” produce grader, 


ERT McCARTNEY, Shreve, 





2500 FIELD 
ROB- 


AND PLOW, 
including waxer. 
Ohio, 

1—15000 WATT GENERATOR COMPLETELY 
automatic like new $800.00 cash. ANGELO 
BERNACCHI GREENHOUSES, INC., South 


Indiana Avenue, LaPorte, Indiana 


SHOPWORN RAINMASTER EN- 
gine powered trailer mounted irrigation pumping 
units. 300 gpm at 70 psi Wisc. VE-4D engine 
regularly $950.00 now $600.00. 300 gpm at 80 psi 
Wise. VF-4D engine regularly $1085.00 now 
$650.00. 500 gpm at 70 psi Wisc. VG-4D engine 
regularly $1230.00 now $800.00. 550 gpm at 80 psi 
Ford Industrial engine regularly $1885.00 now 
$1150.00. We also have a full line of reconditioned 
engine powered units ready to Write, call or 
wire me mh al Department, SODUS ‘FRUIT 
EXCHANGE, INC., Sodus, Michigan. Phone 
fenton Harbor WA 5-1163. 


NEW OR 


SETS VEGETA- 


HAND TRANSPLANTER ETA 
HOCKER’S, 


ble and strawberry plants. 


Lake, Michigan 


$4.95 


Grass 


BUSINESS WITH ATTRACTIVE 
outdoor signs. They’re easily made with Signcraft 
Letters. Permanent. Inexpensive Proven nation 
wide. NORTHLAND PRODUCTS. Route 22-282 
Rockland 25, Maine. 


JOHN BEAN SPRAYERS, KWH MIST-BLOW- 
ers, Howard Rotavators, Tew nd FMC Packing 
House Equipment. GEORGE ACKERMAN, 3310 
Corduroy Rd., Toledo 5, Ohio. Phone Curtice 
6-7545. 

1 A. C. MODEL “G"” TRACTOR WITH ARI- 
Tillivator, 4-row Planet Jr. seeder, corn 
plow, mower, vegetable and corn culti- 
vator. Will separate 5 ft. Olson Roto-beater, 
Badger PTO vegetable topper 10,000 3/5 bu. 
hampers. 1 two-row Holland transplanter. Mounted 
boom type sprayer to fit I. H. ¢ up. “A”’ tractor. 
Ariens 6 ft. PTO tiller. Eversman land leveler. 
Scott-Urschell carrot harvester. Massey Harris 
“Mustang” tractor with veg. bar and two-row 
cultivator. °56 Case “‘V. A. S.” tractor, cultivator 
and fertilizer attachment. John Bean veg. root crop 
washer. ALVIN BOUMA, 12850 Westgate Drive, 
Palos Heights, Il 


GET MORE 


ens 6-row 


planter, 


AN SPEED SPRAYERS, 275-CP, 36, 
Hardie 50 GPM—500, 18 GPM 
Royal 15—300 w/blower. John Bean 
Large Grabill apple Grader. 
Small Trescott Grader. Friday Wis hbasket, pruner. 
Straw spreader 2300 c.f. Prefab cooler, extra 
units. MARVIN FAETH SPRAYER & EQUIP- 
MENT CO., Fort Madison, Iowa. 


JOHN BE 
28T Speedette; 
Ww blower 
Potato Harvester. 


in combination with AMERICAN VEGETABLE GRO 


WER, for only 10¢ a word more. 


HAIR CARE 


GRAY H. HAIR | LIQUID IMPARTS COLOR TO 
gray or faded hair $2.50. Rotor clips unwanted 
hair in nose and ears $1.15. Postpaid. FEND 
RIC K’S, 114 North 6th Street, Allentown, Penna 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BANANA PLANT, GROWS ANYWHERE— 
Indoors, outdoors. $1.50, Postpaid. SOPHIA 
SULEN, Ladylake, Fla. 


SUBSCRIBE TO GOVERNMENT SURPLUS 
weekly, lists all sales. Buy Jeeps, trucks, boats, 
tents, tires, etc. direct from government. Next 10 
issues, $2.00. GOVERNMENT SURPLUS, Pax 
ton, Illinois a 
WINE—BEER—ALE RECIPES 
use. Send $1.00 to HOWE, 
9, Michigan. 
BUSHEL GOURDS 12 SEEDS $1.00. DIPPER 
gourds 20 seeds $1.00. JOSEPH HOWARD, Rout« 
l, awe rd, Ky. es 
24c; SHOES 39c; MEN’S SUITS 
$4.95; trousers $1.20. Better used clothing. Free 
catalog TR. ANSWORL D, 164-CA Christopher, 
Srooklyn 12, N.Y. 
FROM ROLL OR NEGATIVES. 


enlargements, $1.00 12 for $1.50. 
PHOTO, Littleton, N. C. 


«OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


SEW APRONS AT HOME FOR STORES. 
No charge for material to fill orders. In our fifth 
successful year. Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bas 
trop 63, Louisiana 

HOME TYPING: $65 WEEK POSSIBLE. DE- 
tails, $1. TREASURY, 709 Webster, New Rochelle 
AF-3, N.Y. 

MAKE MONEY WEAVING RUGS AT HOME 
for neighbors on $89.50 Union Loom. Thousands 
doing it. Booklet free. UNION LOOM WORKS, 
Dept. 27, Boonville, N.Y. 


LOST HAIR NOW BEING 
capsule. Research data, methods, 
free. BASIC REMEDIES, Dept. FAF-2, 
mouth, Oregon. 


HOME 


Lansing 


FOR 
Box 9031, S. 


8 NICE 4x5 
ALSTON 





REGROWN BY 
booklet on hair, 
Mon 


PERSONALS 
PRACTICE ‘DAILY BIBLE READING. 








"PLANTS AND “SEEDS 
CERTIFIED. STRAWBERRY PLANTS — 


virus free. Tenn. Beauty, Robinson, Blakemore, 
$6.00 thousand collect. $1.35 hundred, $8.00 
thousand, prepaid. JOE ROBINSON, 938 McCay, 
Oneonta, Ala. Telephone CR 4-4383. 
ARKANSAS CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY 
plants. Finest grown anywhere. Foundation stock 
trom University of Arkansas. Blakemore, Florida 
90, Robinson, Missionary $2.50 per 100, $7.50 per 
1,000; Premier, Surecrop, Tennessee Beauty, Dix- 
ieland, Albritton, $2.50 per 100, $8.50 per 1,000; 
Pocahontas, Earlidawn, $2.50 per 100, $10.00 per 
1,000; Streamliner $3.00 per 100. State Inspected 
Dunlap, Armore $2.50 per 100, $7.50 per 1,000; 
Catskill $2.50 per 100, $8.50 per 1,000; esshastan 
$8.50 per 1,000; Ozark Beauty $3.00 per 100 
UNVERRICHT & SCOTT, 500 Main Street, Au- 
gusta, Arkansas, Phone 347-2231. 

GROW BLACKBERRIES: EBONY KING AND 
Eldorado (Select Strain) true-to-name, no _ non- 
fruiting plants, upright and hardy. KRIEGER’S 
WHOLESALE NURSERY, P. O. Box 116, Bridg- 
man, Mich. 


Please Write Today For Our Spring 1961! 


Vegetable Plant Contract Prices to 
VEGETABLE MARKET GROWERS 
f 


° 
® CABBAGE * ONION * TOMATO ® PEPPER 
® SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


FARRIER PLANT FARMS 
Box 3787, Omcha, Texas 


FREE—VEGETABLE 
year experience in growing and 
field-gcrown Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Broccoli, 
Cauliflower, Tomato, Eggplant and Pepper plants. 
Hybrid and standard varieties PIEDMONT 
PLANT CO., P.O. Box 684, Greenville, S.C. 
HERB PLANTS AND SEEDS: 70 VARI 
eties. 10¢ for attractive catalog. Pioneers in herb 
culture. THE POTTERS OF BARABOO, Bara- 
boo, Wis. 


PLANT CATALOG. 55 


shipping hardy 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





ROTARY TILLERS-SALES, SERVICE 
Strawberry Plants From the country's largest HEAVY DUTY AGRIA TILLER, 36” WIDTH. 


specialists . . . we grow nothing but strawberries Diesel motor, self-starter, power turning _ Other 
attachments available. Dealerships open. GORM- 


; all types... all varieties. Our new catalog SEN TILLER, Strongsville, Ohio. ; for Rupture Help 


describes best growing methods . . . contains 


many helpful, moneymaking hints. Write today. 7 Try a Brooks Patented Air 
It's free. W. F. Allen Co., 114 Pine Street, Salis- SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS i Cushion appliance. This mar- 
bury, Md. SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS, OUTDOOR velous invention for most forms 
y toilets. Keep clean and odorless with Northel Septic of reducible rupture is GUAR- 
Tank Reactivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up ANTEED to bring YOU heav- 
————————————————————————— solids and greas¢—prevents overflow, back-up, enly comfort a security — 
. odors. Regular use saves costly pumping or digging. -~ and night—at work and 
CERTIFIED S17 RAWBERRY PLANTS. Simply mix dry powder in water—flush down t play—-or it costs you NOTH- 
Twenty leading varieties including new Earlidawn, toilet. Non-poisonous, non-caustic. Six months sup- I G! Theunniobtogy. Light, : 
Pocahontas, Dixieland and Surecrop. Write for ply only $2.95, postpaid (money-back guarantee of neat-fitting. No hard pads or 
prices on our best disease and pematods _ free satisfaction), or rush postcard for free details. springs. For men, women, and 
plants. Catalog on_ request. SINCLAIR NUR- NORTHEL, FV 3, Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, ildren. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
SERIES, Dayton, Tenn. Minnesnte. mot sold in stores. Beware of imitations. Write for 
LOWDEN BLACK RASPBERRY PATENT ]} _ i” ree Book on Rupture, no-risk trial order plan, and 
013. Unique variety with small seeds. See it in - = Proof of Results. Ready for you NOW! 
fruit this summer. EDWARD LOWDEN, An- SITUATION WANTED BROOKS APPLIANCE co. 123-E State St, Marshall, Mich, 
caster, Ontario om a 
ENGLISH ASCENDING OAK (FASTIGIATA) NEED WORKERS ??? HARD WORKING —— 
Simialr to Poplar in form. Ge wy operae’ farmers and ranchers (men only) from central 
S\ HROEDER ORCHARD AND NURSERY, Mexico want permanent year around jobs in OPPORTUNITY ADS 
Growers. R. 3, Grand Ledge, Michigan. U.S.A. go to 6 arg Wy ts Pe oy BUY, SELL AND TRADE—Readers and bus- 
WRITE FOR FREE 1961 CATALOG ON for free details, write: § ; NA ( a), iness firms will get top advertising value at 
BURPEE’S BIG BOY GIANT HYBRID and | Apartado 184, Guadalajara, Mexico. low cost from AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
HARRIS’ MORE TON HYBRID tomato plants —————— GROWER “Opportunity Ads.’ These classified 
Also many other varieties of cabbage, tomato, po- ads are widely read, widely responded to 
tato, pepper and other vegetable plants, including “SURPLUS VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS, ETC. by AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER’S 
HYBRID CABBAGE plants and the famous . — a “ . — high-income readers throughout America. 
FIREBALI early) and HARRIS’ GLAMOUR JULIUS MEL, DEALER IN SURPLUS RATES—For one insertion, 25¢ per word. For 
(crack resistant) tomato plants. DIXIE PLANT valves, pipe fittings and _ miscellaneous equipment two insertions, 20c per word per month. Four 
COMPANY, Franklin, Virginia. We save you ee Try us. 3582 Bendemeer, insertions, 15¢ per word per month. Count 
JUMBO TRIUMPH LARGEST WATERMEL- Cleveland 18, Ohio: Phone FA 1-3174 each initial or whole number as one word. 
on seed from best melons. $1.00 oz ular seed z : =r CASH WITH ORDER. You can use our 
50¢ of. THEODORE EDWARD eRSTROW. companion publication, AMERICAN FRUIT 
Paoli, Indiana. __ WANTED TO BUY GROWER in combination with AMERICAN 
MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS PLANTS. | SWEET CORN HARVESTER. SEND INFOR- VEGETABLE GROWER for only 10¢ a word 
State inspected. 100 plants $6.50 postpaid. 2 years mation and price to AMERICAN VEGETABLE move. 
old. RUDOLPH SZEWCZYK, Paw Paw, Michi GROWER, Box 118, Willoughby, Ohio. AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER re- 
gan, Route 3. serves the right to reject or alter any cone 
TIFIE T T IP PPE “An > ONE OR TWO ROW PLANT TRANSPLANT- which does not merit its standards. Ads wil 
CE RTI — —— aac = ies oo er. Give make, age, condition, price. MERTON be inserted in first available issues unless 
eh ee a een ae Eee tee ites HARTLE, Warsaw, Ohio preferred month is specified by advertiser. 
full-bearing plants Write for free cataloguc - . - = 7 
f ‘ 1 EVANS Closing date is 15th of second month pre- 
price list. Satisfaction guaranteed. M. H. EVANS ; . 
. . ceding date of issue. 


AND SONS, Dept. 8 Ty Ty, Georgia : . ’ 
weacar ne Tt WATCH REPAIR American Vegetable Grower, Willoughby, Ohio 


WATCHES EXPERTLY CLEANED AND RE 


VEGETABLE PLANTS paired, $3.95 and $4.95. Fast, reliable service. Sat 

isfaction guaranteed. F FREDENBURG, Route 
. 9, Box 1120, Battle Creek, Michigan. rete 
Certiied by State Inspection, Open Sete -grown EA a 


CABBAGE ONIONS TOMATOES PEPPER COL 
LARDS BROCCOLI BRUSSELS SPROUL Ts CAULI 


FLOWER; | POGPLANTS. | AND SWEET, POTATOES. WILLS You can be FREE from TRUSS SLAVERY 


varieties. Write for free catalog of prices and descrip- 


tive varieties MAKE YOUR WILL! TWO APPROVED er. you went t THROW AWAY 

Will Forms and simple “Instructions Guide’ only , be rid o ernia or- 

Pre ane PLANT FARMS . $1.00. NATIONAL, Box 48313P, Los Angeles 48, | ries. Then Why put up with wearing a grip- 

acksonville exas Calif ing, chafing and unsanitary truss. For there 

— is now a new modern Non-Surgical treat- 

SAVE Tr oe a ment that is designed to permanently cor- 

NE on), Beane ie aa ts rect hernia. These Non-Surgical treatments 

ONAW AY SEED POTATOES; HIGHEST 50%| are so certain, that a Lifetime Certificate of 
yielder high quality; early. Certified Merrimacks; Assurance is given. 

highest chipping quality Certified Sebagoes. ina He Sette Senne etc. Write today for our New FREE Book that 

NORTHMIC ii SEED FARM, Elmira, Michigan. gives facts that may save you painful, ex- 

FREE CATALOG FEATURING OUTSTAND- RUSH $1.00 FOR DISCOUNT CATALOG pensive surgery. Tells how non-surgically 

ing commercial varieties of tomatoes, sweet and AND LEATHER GIFT WALLET you may again work, live, play, and enjoy 

hot pepper, onions, cabbage, broccoli, cauliflower life in the manner you desire. There is no 

FIDELIS WHOLESALERS obligation. Excelsior Medical Clinic, Dept. 48628, 


and lettuce. Also hybrid tomatoes, onions, eggplant. 
Widest selection of vegetable plants for market | Box 224, Niagara Sta., Buffalo, N.Y. | Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


growers. Our ovtdoor grown plants are much 


hardier than hothouse plants and are rushed to 

| ] SELLING TIRES A OVER THE 
vo ive Yrom owt felt’ by act cress Wete | [MORE FOR YOUR MONEY  quune ciel ar orn iat 
for information < los § your truck at our Tractor, Grader, implement, Airplane, Farmwagon and Wheelbarrow Tires Available. 


pac king shed with freshly dug plants All plants Satisfaction Guaranteed. Thousands of New and Used Army Surpius Tires in Excellent Condition. 


are grown under Georgia Department of Agricul- 


ture certification program from the best seed ae ea Zz ARMY TYPE EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER! 


obtainable. Special quantity prices. Write today . _ ‘ 
for cur S30h anatvcrensy ccteien, DEREAOONT a aa HEAVY. TREAD FRESH STOCK. | Not surplus. 
con 3 . rer a on sa —_ for Mud & Heavy Loading. 
PLANT COMPANY, Dept. 801, Albany, Georgia : ; Gags Sor mae S resen gues: NEW ARMY TREAD 1st 
- , a; ° 24 ——? _ ‘erfect condition. se s 
~~ Py 750x16— 6 ply Jeep $17.50 
. 750x20— 8 ply and tube 17. 
900x16— 8 ply and tube 17. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS USED ntoed a 900x20—10 ply and tube 25. 


Wholesale—Retail Excellent Condition Grade A TAKE OFFS—90% 


6 $ 8.50 “ A Tread 
CABBAGE: roMatottanys. Sree Bal: | Saas oc 
All Varieties Certified Plants 12.00 | 900 x 16 j < eee 12 
12.00 | 900 x 20 10 Piy.... $35.00 12 
Certified Georgia Red SWEET POTATOES 15.00 $ 
Plants and Seed 12.00 SPRAYER TIRES 750x208 


. 12.00 
Write—Phone—Wire 17:50 | 28°°* 28 342. v.55 s77.s0] USED TRUCK TUBES 


P D FULWOOD COMPANY 20.00 | 1700 x 16 12 Ply esoxz0 700x209 EQ) 


2a 1. 35.00 
TIFTON, GEORGIA 20.00 eats octal & Ply ome 750x20 750x16 
Phone 293, Day or Night 


25.00 used excel. 35.00] AIR TIGHT Larger Sizes $4.00 
52 Years Satisfying Service. Growing Stations at NYLON AIRPLANE TIRES FOR CONVERSION 
Tifton, Georgia and Palatka, Florida. WAGON SPECIALS — FULLY GUARANTEED 
none Retinee aoe mem. Airplane or in All tires sold without wheels will fit on reg. drop center wagon wheels 
onan you variety of plants hon oon Ga ae = REMEMBER, when ordering wheels specify no. of bolts, bolt circle and hub dimensions. 
Write for Colorful Calendar Catalog giving Vegetable 650 Ox 14 34 ply Nylon, used tire, tube ane 56.50 von = 10 ply Nylon, new tire, tube ane 36.50 
Plant Varieties AV-3 650. 700 x15 i6 piy Nylon, used tire and 10 ply Nylon, new tire and tube 29.50 
17.00 10 ply ylon, new retread tire, 
ply Nylon, new tire, tube and be and wheel ‘ 30.00 
10 ply Nylon, new retread tire and 


MMMM MMMM MM 
NOCOCeCaec ae 


a 


. 29.50 
ply Nylon, new tire and tube 24.50 


POT LABELS (Plastic) We have practicaty GANS SURPLUS TIRE CO. ,, Dept. 8 Phone His) 9.4m 4:33 


ottameieiaaade ‘ cima teiianabieei , . 1003 Broadwa Turner 

“LOWER PRICES” FREE SAMPLE AND Stock. Please write Mail Orders Filled NoC.0.0. “Chelsea 50, 9-2025 BEVIN hats 
folder on E-Z Rite plastic pot labels. MASTER for sizes not listed. Send Check or M.O. Mass. 9-2078 

PRODUCTS CO., Montague, Michigan. 
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—— Ann 


You’re on the Hot Seat! 


THE events of the last month should 
have convinced any doubters that the 
\FL-C1IO’s Agricultural Workers 
(Organizing Committee 1s playing for 
keeps in their attempt to unionize 
farm workers 

hough 
\\ sconsin 


nught 


Virginia... or 
or New Jersey ... or 
think you're 
California's a long way off—forget 
it' You're on the hot just as 
much as the embattled lettuce grower 
in the Imperial Valley. And you had 
better decide right now what you're 
going to do about it! 

That the AWQO¢ any 
even violence, to force their 
into agriculture’s door has al- 


you im 


(,eorgia sate 


seal 


will use 
measure, 
Poot 
ready been proven 

(On February 9Y, 
month of 


dow Nn 


culminating a 
pickets, and _ sit- 
demonstrations, an ugly mob 
with clubs and forced 
its way through the gates of the Joe 
Corona labor camp near Brawley and 
tried to drive out 60 Mexican nation- 
| housed there. In the 
four men, includ- 
were injured. 
\lost of the rioters were members 
of AWOC and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America. Thirty-eight 
were go to press 
District Attorney 
Marable is preparing to 
charge some of those arrested which 
counts of conspiracy to commit arson, 
riot ind with a deadly 


strikes, 


armed rocks 


als ( braceros ) 
ensuing struggle, 


ing two braceros, 


arrested and as we 
Imperial County 


James Is 


assault 
weapon 

Before this outbreak of violence 
the Imperial Valley was the scene of 
such continuing unrest that the Mexi- 
can government asked that their Na- 
tionals be removed from strike-bound 
lettuce fields. | S. Secretary of La- 
bor Arthur Goldberg concurred with 
stating that labor dis- 
turbances in Imperial Valley present 
“a menace to the health and safety of 
\lextean national workers employed 
on struck fields.” 


tl e re juest, 


\What did these growers do when 
faced with and 
help? They 
form a firm, 
against union activities 
public flocked to the 
strike-bound fields to help in the har- 
vest of the $20 million crop. 
300 from all parts of the 
state formed an automobile caravan 
and brought both moral and physical 
support to the hard-pressed lettuce 
growers. 


pickets, sit-downs, 


removal of bracero 
banded togethet to 
front 

] 


\n aroused 


united 


Some 


growers 


66 


And with the help of fellow grow- 
ers and sympathetic townspeople, 
9777 carlots of lettuce were shipped 
compared to 9437 to the same time 
last vear 

Although he may be 500, 1000, 
2000, or even 3000 miles away, the 
California grower needs your help. 
Don't sit back with a sigh of relief 
because vour area was not chosen as 
the battleground for this struggle to 
unionize farm workers 

To those who will say “What can 
I do?” here are a few suggestions: 

Get behind your local, county, 
state, and national farm organiza- 
tions. Forget petty differences that 
might divide you and throw your 
support solidly behind the group you 
want to be agriculture’s spokesman. 

Be your own public relations man. 
Start accenting the positive about 
agriculture to every you meet. 
A tremendous amount of influence 
can be wielded through a casual con- 
versation with an interested party. 

Keep informed. Know what legis- 
lation is being proposed in your city, 
county, state, and federal govern- 
ments. Keep your Congressmen in- 
formed on how you stand on issues 
upon which he must cast his vote. It 
was once said by a member of the 
Senate that one telegram carried as 
much weight as 100 letters. If the 
measure is important to your being, 
don't hesitate to telegraph your opin- 
ion to your representative. 

\nd above all, keep your own 
house in order. Be above reproach 
in your association with migrant or 


one 


“"Plowin’ wasn't that easy when | was a boy."* 


EDITORIALS 





iccal labor and in the housing you 
provide vour migrant workers. 
These suggestions may seem in- 
significant to you. But the best way— 
perhaps the only way—to fight the 
spread of unionism to agriculture is 
to remove any and all areas where a 
worker might gain by carrying a 
membership card from AWOC. 


Buy Certified Plants 


TO get off to a start this 
spring, make sure, if you are in 
the market for vegetable plants, that 
you buy them from a_ recognized 
dealer. 

Many states have regulations which 
require that all vegetable plants 
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QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


“| love to think of nature as an un- 
limited broadcasting station, through 
which God speaks to us every hour, if 
we will only listen in.” 


—George Washington Carver 


shipped into the state be certified as 
free of injurious insects, nematodes, 
and plant diseases. Uncertified plants 
are subject to confiscation. 

Despite such regulations there are 
flagrant violations occasionally on the 
part of plant dealers. In New Jersey 
last year, for example, about a half 
million uncertified and disease-in- 
fected tomato plants found their way 
into that state where regulations pro- 
hibiting such shipments into the state 
went into effect in 1959. The plants 
in question were found to be infected 
with early blight disease and root- 
knot nematodes. 

The plants were seized and de- 
stroyed by the state department's divi- 
sion of plant industry—but not be- 
fore about 5 acres of them had been 
distributed to growers and planted. 

The difficulties encountered in pro- 
ducing a quality crop are numerous 
enough without starting off the grow 
ing season with a strike against you. 
Whether or not your state has regula- 
tions which prohibit the entrance of 
uncertified plants, make sure the 
source from which you buy your 
plants is trustworthy. 


Coming Next Month 
@ The Latest in Insect, Disease, and Weed 
Control 
@ Vegetable Areas of America—West 
Texas and Eastern New Mexico 
@ Are Nematodes on Your Farm? 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





FIRESTONE POWERIZED T 


bite in deeper, come out cleaner 


Take a close look at this tire. Note its traction bars are slightly curved, 
and tapered toward the center of the tire. It’s this design that gives 
Firestone a dynamic edge in traction. We call it Powerized traction 
because Firestone traction bars flex to kick off excess soil before taking 
a fresh bite. Result: Firestones pull in all kinds of going. In fields 
across America, Firestone’s pulling action has been farm-proved tops! 


FARMER APPROVED 


IN THE WEST 


And traction’s not all. New Firestone Rubber-XF gives so much longer 
wear that it’s almost like getting a spare with every pair in increased 
road life. Firestone Flex-Fortified sidewalls protect from cracks and 
breaks. Firestone Shock-Fortified cord guards against impact damage. 
And only Firestone loans you brand-new tractor tires to use when 
yours go in for retreading or repairs. Buy farm-proved Firestones at 
your Firestone Dealer, Store or service station. Always a year to pay. 


= Tune in Eyewitness to History every Friday evening, CBS Television Network 


» 


John Martin, foreman of Berverdor, Inc. farm, 


prewweyrwerw, 
>» S y ) \ 4 S. Tracy, Calif., says: “‘ You tell me a tire that'll out- 
| A yi >| b ) | \\ y pull a Firestone and I'll tell you that tire doesn’t 
oY waa Ne Vw 2 exist. Firestones clean out and grip best in our 


FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS abrasive clay. And I know a call to Cox Bros., our 


Copyright 1961, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company Firestone dealer, will bring fast service.” 
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California-grown 
for your protection 


ON Asgrow Seed Company 


New Haven 2, Conn. e Atlan ms os ——e icsburg, Pa. 
Oakland 4, Calif. « oll 


Asgrow Seed Company ee nation a - Ilford, Conn. 
The Kilgore Seed Company, Plant City, Fla. 





